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me TROANTS.' 
BY A. E. W. MASON. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TURNPIKE GATE. 


Ir was not, however, only Millie Stretton whose fortunes were 
touched by Tony’s absence. Warrisden, whom Stretton had met 
but the once on board the City of Bristol, was no less affected. 
On a day of that summer, during which Tony camped far away 
on the edge of the Sahara, Warrisden rode down the steep hill 
from the village of the three poplars on his way to Whitewebs. 
Once Pamela had ridden along this road between the white wood 
rails and the black bare stems of trees on a winter’s evening of 
mist. That was more than fifteen months ago. The brown 
furrows in the fields were now acres of waving yellow; each black 
clump was now an ambuscade of green, noisy with birds. The 
branches creaked in a light wind and rippled and shook the sun- 
light from their leaves, the road glistened like chalk. It was ten 
o'clock on an August morning, very clear and light. Voices from 
far away amongst the corn sounded tiny and distinct, like voices 
heard through a telephone. Round this bend at the thicket 
corner Pamela had disappeared on that dim grey evening. 
How far had she since travelled on the new road, Warrisden 
wondered. She was at Whitewebs now. He was riding thither 
to find out. 

When he inquired for her at the door, he was at once led 
through the house into the big garden at the back. Pamela was 
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sitting in a chair at the edge of the lawn under the shade of the 
great avenue of elms which ran straight from the back of the 
house to the shallow stream at the garden’s boundary. She saw 
him at once as he came out from the glass-door on to the gravel, 
and she rose from her chair. She did not advance to him, but 
just stood where she was, watching him approach; and in her 
eyes there was a great perplexity. Warrisden came straight to 
her over the lawn. There was no hesitation in his manner, at al] 
events. On the other hand there was no air of assurance. He 
came with a definite object ; so much was evident, but no more. 
He stopped in front of her and raised his hat. Pamela looked at 
him and said nothing. She did not even give him her hand. 
She stood and waited almost submissively, with her troubled eyes 
resting quietly on his. 

‘You expected me?’ he said. 

‘Yes. I received your letter this morning.’ 

‘You have guessed why I have come ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And you are troubled,’ said Warrisden. 

They turned and walked under the branches into the avenue. 
Overhead there was a bustle of blackbirds and thrushes; a 
gardener sharpening his scythe in the rose garden made a little 
rasping sound. Over all the lawn the August sunlight lay warm 
and golden like a benediction. 

‘I have come to ask you the old question,’ said Warrisden. 
‘ Will you marry me ?’ 

Pamela gazed steadily ahead as she walked, and she walked 
very slowly. She was prepared for the question, yet she took her 
time to answer it. And the answer when at last she gave it was 
no answer at all. 

‘I do not know,’ she said, in a low clear voice. 

Warrisden looked at her. The profile of her face was towards 
him. He wondered for the thousandth time at its beauty and its 
gentleness. The broad white forehead under the sweep of her 
dark hair, the big dark eyes shining beneath her brows, the deli- 
cate colour upon her cheeks, the curve of the lips. He wondered 
and longed. But he spoke simply and without extravagance, know- 
ing that he would be understood. 

‘I have done nothing for you of the things men often do 
when a woman comes into their lives. I have tried to make no 
career. I think there are enough people making careers. They 
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make the world very noisy, and they raise a deal of dust. I have 
just gone on living quietly as I did before, believing you would 
need no such proof.’ 

‘I do not,’ said Pamela. 

‘There might be much happiness for both of us,’ he con- 
tinued. And again she answered, without looking at him: 

‘I do not know.’ 

She was not evading him. Evasions, indeed, were never 
to her liking; and here, she was aware, were very serious 
issues. 

‘I have been thinking about you a great deal,’ she said. 
‘Twill tell youthis. Thereis noone else. But that is notall. I 
can say too, I think, quite certainly, that there will be no one else. 
Only that is not enough, is it? Not enough at all events for you 
and me.’ 

Warrisden nodded his head. 

‘No, that is not enough,’ he said gravely. 

They walked on side by side in silence for a little while. 

‘It is only fair that I should be very frank with you,’ she 
went on. ‘I have been thinking so much about you in order 
that when you came again with this old question, as I knew you 
would, I might be quite clear and frank. Do you remember that 
you once spoke to me about the turnpike gate—the gate which I 
was to open and through which I was to go, like other men and 
women down the appointed road ?’ 

‘Yes, I remember.’ 

‘You meant, as I understand it, the gate between friendship 
and the ever so much more which lies beyond ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

And Pamela repeated his word. ‘Yes,’ she said. ‘But one 
cannot open that gate at will. It opens of itself at a touch, or it 
stays shut.’ 

‘And it stays shut now ?’ 

Pamela answered him at once : 

‘Say, rather, that I have raised a hand towards the gate, but 
that I am afraid to try.’ And she turned her face to him at last. 
Her eyes were very wistful. 

They stopped upon the grass bank of the stream at the end 
of the avenue. Pamela looked down into the dark, swiftly running 
water, and went on choosing each word, testing it as it were before 
she uttered it. 

1--2 
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‘ You see that new road beyond the gate is no new road to me. 
I have trodden it before and crept back—broken. Therefore, I 
am afraid.’ She paused. Warrisden was aware from her attitude 
that she had not finished. He did not stir lest he should check 
what more remained to say, and that remnant never be spoken at 
all. And it was well for him that he did not stir; for she said, 
in the same clear, low voice which she had hitherto used, and just 
as steadily : 

‘I am the more afraid because I think that if I did touch that 
gate it might open of itself.’ 

She had begun, in a word, to feel premonitions of that suspense 
and of that glowing life in which for a few brief months she had 
once been steeped. Did she expect a letter from Warrisden, 
there was an eagerness in her anticipation with which she was 
well familiar. Was the letter delayed, there was a keenness in 
her disappointment which was like the pang of an old wound. 
And this recognition that the good days might come again, as in a 
cycle, brought to her very vividly the memory of the bad black 
days which had followed. Fear of those latter days, and the 
contrast of their number with the number of those which had 
gone before, drove her back. For those latter days in their turn 
might come round again. 

Warrisden looked at her and his heart filled with pity for the 
great trouble which had overwhelmed her. She stood by his side 
with the sunlight playing upon her face and her hair—a girl bril- 
liant with life, ripe to turn its possibilities into facts; and she 
shrank from the ordeal, so hardly had she been hit! She was by 
nature fearless, yet was she desperately afraid. 

‘Will nothing make you touch the gate and try ?’ he asked 
gently. And then, quietly as he spoke, the greatness of his 
longing made itself heard. ‘My dear, my dear,’ he said, ‘ will 
nothing make you take your risks ?’ 

The words struck sharply upon her memories. She turned 
her eyes to him. 

‘It is strange that you should use those words,’ she said. 
‘For there is one thing which might make me take my risks. 
The return of the man who used them to you in the North 
Sea.’ 

‘Tony Stretton ?’ exclaimed Warrisden. 

‘Yes. He is still away. It is said that ‘he is on a long 
shooting expedition somewhere in Central Africa, and out of reach. 
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But that is not the truth. We do not know where he is, or when 
he will come back.’ 

‘Shall I try to find him again ?’ said Warrisden. ‘This time 
I might succeed in bringing him home.’ 

Pamela shook her head. 

‘No,’ she answered. ‘I think I know why he stays away. 
And there would be only one way of persuading him to return. 
Well—that means I must not use, unless things have come to an 
extremity.’ 

The one means of persuasion was the truth. If she sent for 
Tony Stretton again she must explain what that saying of hers 
spoken so long ago had meant. She must write why he should 
not have left his wife. She must relate the sordid story, which 
rendered his return imperative. That she was prepared to do, if 
all else failed, in the last resort, but not till then. 

‘But the extremity has not been reached,’ she continued, 
‘and I hope it never will. I hope Tony Stretton will come back 
soon of his own accord. That would be the best thing which 
could happen, ever so much the best.’ She did not blame Tony 
for his absence, for she understood the motive which caused it. 
In a way she was inclined to approve of it in itself, just as a 
motive, that is to say. It was the character of Millie Stretton 
and his ignorance of it which made his experiment so hazardous. 
Complete confidence in his wife’s honour, indeed, was to her 
thinking, and rightly, an essential part of his motive. She wished 
him to return of his own accord and keep that confidence. 

‘ There is not the same necessity,’ she continued, choosing her 
words, ‘that he should return immediately, as there was when I 
sent you out to the North Sea; but it is possible that the 
necessity might recur.’ For she knew that, though Callon was 
far away in Chili, letters came from him to Millie. Only lately a 
careless remark of Millie’s with reference to that State had assured 
her of this. And if the letters still came, though Callon had been 
away a year, it followed that they were answered. 

‘In that case you would send for me?’ said Warrisden. 

‘Yes. I should rely on you.’ 

And Warrisden answered quietly : ‘Thank you.’ 

He asked no questions. He seemed to understand that 
Pamela must use him, and, while using him, not fail of loyalty 
to her sex. A feeling of self-reproach suddenly troubled Pamela. 
She had never told him that she had used another’s help and not 
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his. She wondered whether it was quite fair not to tell him. 
But she kept silent. After all, she thought, the news would only 
hurt him; and Mr. Mudge’s help had been help which he could 
not have given. She went back to the matter of their relationship 
to one another. 

‘So you understand what I think,’ she said. ‘I am afraid. 
I look for signs. I cannot help doing that. I have set my heart 
on keeping a promise which I made to Tony Stretton. If he 
returns, whether of his own accord or by my persuasion, and things 
go well—why, then ’—and she turned her face from him and said, 
looking steadily in front of her—‘ why, then, perhaps.’ 

As she spoke her face changed wonderfully. The mere 
utterance of the word aloud conjured up dreams. A wistful 
smile made her lips beautiful, her eyes grew dim. Just for a 
moment she gave those dreams their way. She looked across the 
garden through a mist, seeing nothing of the trees or the coloured 
flowers, but gazing into a vision of other and golden days—of days 
perhaps to come. Warrisden stood at her side, and did not speak. 
But something of those dreams he guessed, her face had grown 
so young. 

She shook her dreams from her in a few moments. 

‘So you see, at present,’ she resumed, ‘ marriage is impossible. 
It will always be impossible to me unless I can bring—everything, 
not merely companionship, not merely liking; but the ever so 
much more which there is. I cannot contemplate it at all under 
any other conditions’—and now she looked at her companion 
—‘and I believe it is the same with you.’ 

‘Yes,’ Warrisden replied, ‘ I ask for everything.’ 

He had his convictions, and since there was complete confidence 
between these two, he spoke them now. 

‘It is unsafe, of course, to generalise on the subject of women. 
But I do think this. If a man asks little from a woman, she 
will give him even less than he asks, and she will give it 
grudgingly, sparingly ; counting what she gives. And that little, 
to my mind, is worth rather less than nothing. Better have no 
ties than weak ones. If, on the other hand, a man asks a great 
deal, and continually asks it, why, the woman may get bored, and 
he may get nothing. In which case he is no worse off than he 
was before. But if, on the other hand, the woman does give in 
return ‘ 

‘ Well?’ asked Pamela. 
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‘ Well, then, she gives ever so much more than he asks, and 
gives it willingly with open hands.’ 

Pamela thought the theory over. 

‘Yes, I think that is generally true,’ she said. ‘ But, after all, 
[ am giving you very little.’ 

Warrisden laughed. 

‘ That’s true,’ he replied. ‘But then you are not ‘bored, and 
I have not done asking.’ 

Pamela laughed too, and their talk thus ended in a lighter 
note. They walked towards the house, and as they did so a woman 
came out on to the lawn. 

‘ This is Millie Stretton,’ said Pamela. 

‘She is staying here ?’ cried Warrisden. 

‘Yes,’ replied Pamela. ‘Before she comes I want to ask you 
to do something for me. Oh, it is quite a small thing. But I 
should like you very much todo it. Where do you go to from 
here ?’ 

‘To London,’ said Warrisden, ‘I have business there.’ 

The business which called him to town had, indeed, only 
occurred to him during the last half-hour. It had arisen from 
their conversation. It seemed to Warrisden immediate and im- 
perative. 

‘Will you be in London to-morrow ?’ asked Pamela. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then I want you to write to me. Just a little letter— 
nothing much, a line or two. And I want you to post it, not by 
the country post, but afterwards, so that it will reach me in the 
evening. Don’t write here, for I am going home. And please 
don’t forget.’ 

Millie Stretton joined them a moment afterwards, and War- 
risden was introduced to her. 

‘I have had an offer for the house in Berkeley Square,’ she 
said to Pamela. ‘I think I will take it. I shall be glad to be 
rid of it.’ 

They went back into the house. Warrisden wondered at 
Pamela’s request for a letter, and at her urgency that it should 
arrive at a particular time. He was not discontented with the 
walk which they had taken under the avenue of elms. It seemed 
to him that Pamela was coming slowly towards him. There was 
a great difference between her ‘ No’ of last year and her ‘I do not 
know’ of to-day. Even that ‘I do not know’ while they talked 
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had become ‘perhaps.’ Had she not owned even more, since she 
was afraid the gate would open of itself did she but touch and 
try? His hopes, therefore, rode high that day, and would have 
ridden yet higher, could he have guessed why she so desired a 
few lines in his handwriting in the evening of the day after 
to-morrow. 

The reason was this. Repairs, long needed, had at last been 
undertaken in the house of Pamela’s father, a few miles away ; 
and those repairs involved the rooms reserved for Pamela. There 
were certain drawers in that room which had not been unlocked 
for years, and of which Pamela sedulously guarded the keys. 
They held letters, a few small presents, one or two photographs, 
and some insignificant trifles which could not be valued, since 
their value depended only on their associations. There were, for 
instance, some cheap red beads, and the history of those beads 
tells all that need be said of the contents of those locked drawers. 

Two hundred years before, a great full-rigged ship, bound 
with a general cargo for the Guinea Coast, sailed down the 
Channel out of Portsmouth. Amongst the cargo was a great 
store of these red beads. The beads were to buy slaves for the 
plantations. But the great ship got no further on her voyage 
than Bigbury Bay in Devonshire. She damaged her rudder in a 
storm, and the storm swept her on to the bleak rocks of Bolt Tail, 
dragged her back again into the welter of the sea, drove her into 
Bigbury Bay, and flung her up there against the low red cliffs, 
where all her crew perished. The cargo was spilt amongst the 
breakers, and the shores of that bay were littered with red beads. 
You may pick them up to this day amongst the pebbles. There 
Pamela had picked them up on a hot August morning, very like 
to that which now dreamed over this green, quiet garden of 
Leicestershire ; and when she had picked them up she had not 
been alone. The locked cabinets held all the relics which 
remained to her from those few bright weeks in Devon; and the 
mere touch of any one, however trifling, would have magic to 
quicken her memories. Yet now the cabinets must be unlocked, 
and all that was in them removed. There was a bad hour waiting 
for Pamela when she would remove these relics one by one—the 
faded letters in the handwriting which she would never see again 
on any envelope; the photograph of the face which could exchange 
no look with her ; the little presents from the hand which could 
touch hers no more. It would be a relief, she thought, to come 
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downstairs when that necessary work was done, that bad hour 
over, and find a letter from Warrisden upon the table. Just a 
few lines. She needed nothing more. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MR. CHASE DOES NOT ANSWER. 


Both Pamela and Millie Stretton walked with Warrisden through 
the hall to the front door. Upon the hall-table letters were lying. 
Pamela glanced at them as she passed, and caught one up rather 
suddenly. Then she looked at Warrisden, and there was some- 
thing of appeal in her look. It was as though she turned to a con- 
federate on whom she could surely rely. But she said nothing, since 
Millie Stretton was at her side. For the letter was in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Mudge, who wrote but rarely, and never without a 
reason. She read the letter in the garden as soon as Warrisden 
had ridden off, and the news which it contained was bad news. 
Callon had lived frugally in South America—by Christmas he 
would have discharged his debts ; and he had announced to Mudge 
that he intended at that date to resign his appointment. There 
were still four months, Pamela reflected—nay, counting the journey 
home, five months; and within that time Tony Stretton might 
reappear. If he did not, why, she could summon Warrisden to 
her aid. She looked at: Millie, who was reading a book in a 
garden-chair close by. Did she know, Pamela wondered? But 
Millie gave no sign. 

Meanwhile, Warrisden travelled to London upon that particular 
business which made a visit there in August so imperative. It 
had come upon him while he had been talking with Pamela that 
it would be as well for him to know the whereabouts of Tony 
Stretton at once; so that if the need came he should be ready to 
set out upon the instant. On the following evening, accordingly, 
he drove down to Stepney. It was very likely that Chase would 
be away upon a holiday. But there was a chance that he might 
find him clinging to his work through this hot August, a chance 
worth the trouble of his journey. He drove to the house where 
Chase lodged, thinking to catch him before he set out for his 
evening’s work at the mission. The door of the house stood open 
to the street. Warrisden dismissed his cab, and walked up the 
steps into the narrow hall. A door upon his right hand was 
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opened, and a young man politely asked Warrisden to step in. 
He was a fair-haired youth, with glasses upon his nose, and he 
carried a napkin in his hand. He had evidently been interrupted 
at his dinner by Warrisden’s arrival. He was not dining alone, 
for a youth of the same standing, but of a more athletic mould, 
sat at the table. There was a third place laid, but not occupied. 

Warrisden looked at the third chair. 

‘I came to see Mr. Chase,’ he said. ‘I suppose that he has 
gone early to the mission ?’ 

‘No,’ said the youth who had opened the door. ‘ He has not 
been well of late. The hot weather in these close streets is trying. 
But he certainly should have something to eat by now, even if he 
does not intend to get up.’ 

He spoke in a pedantic, self-satisfied voice, and introduced 
himself as Mr. Raphael Princkley, and his companion as Mr. Jonas 
Stiles, both undergraduates of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

‘We are helping Chase in his work,’ continued Mr. Princkley. 
‘It is little we can do, but you are no doubt acquainted with the 
poetry of Robert Browning: “ The little more, and how much it 
is”? In that line we find our justification.’ 

The fair-haired youth rang the bell for the housekeeper. She 
was an old woman, fat and slow, and she took her time in 
answering the summons. 

‘Mrs. Wither, have you called Mr. Chase?’ he asked when 
the old lady appeared at the door. 

‘No, Mr. Princkley, sir!’ she replied. ‘You told me yester- 
day evening not to disturb him on any account until he rang.’ 

Mr. Princkley turned to Warrisden. 

‘Mr. Chase was unwell all yesterday,’ he said, ‘ and at dinner- 
time he told us that he felt unequal to his duties. He was sitting 
in that empty place, and we both advised him not to overtax his 
strength.’ 

He appealed with a look to Mr. Stiles for corroboration. 

‘Yes; we both advised him,’ said Stiles, between two mouth- 
fuls ; ‘and, very wisely, he took our advice.’ 

‘He rose from his chair,’ continued Princkley. ‘There was 
some fruit upon the table. He took an apple from the dish. I 
think, Stiles, that it was an apple which he took?’ 

Mr. Stiles agreed, and went on with his dinner. 

‘It was certainly an apple which he took. He took it in his 
hand.’ 
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‘You hardly expected him to take it with his foot!’ rejoined 
Warrisden, politely. Warrisden was growing a little restive under 
this detailed account of Chase’s indisposition. 

‘No,’ replied Princkley, with gravity. ‘He took it in quite a 
natural way, and went upstairs to his sitting-room. I gave orders 
to Mrs. Wither that he must not be disturbed until he rang. 
That is so, Mrs. Wither, is it not? Yes. 1 thank you.’ 

‘That was yesterday evening!’ cried Warrisden. 

‘Yesterday evening,’ replied Mr. Princkley. 

‘ And no one has been near him since ?’ 

Then Mrs. Wither intervened. 

‘Oh, yes. I went into Mr. Chase’s room an hour afterwards. 
He was sitting in his arm-chair before the grate——’ 

‘Holding the apple in his hand, I think, Mrs. Wither, you 
said?’ continued Stiles. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Mrs. Wither. ‘ He had his arm out resting on 
the arm of the chair, and the apple was in his hand.’ 

‘ Well, well!’ exclaimed Warrisden. 

‘I told him that I would not call him in the morning until he 
rang, as he wanted a good rest.’ 

‘What did he say ?’ asked Warrisden. 

‘Nothing, sir. As often as not he does not answer when he is 
spoken to.’ 

A sudden fear seized upon Warrisden. He ran out of the room 
and up the stairs to Chase’s sitting-room. He knocked on the door ; 
there was no answer. He turned the handle and entered. Chase 
had not gone to bed last night. He was still sitting in his 
arm-chair before the grate. One arm was extended along the 
arm of the chair, with the palm turned upwards, and in the palm 
lay an apple. Chase was sitting huddled up, with his head fallen 
forward upon his breast like a man asleep. Warrisden crossed the 
room and touched the hand which held the apple. It was quite 
cold. The apple rolled on to the floor. Warrisden turned to 
the housekeeper. She was standing in the doorway, and staring 
over her shoulder were the two undergraduates. 

‘He was dead,’ said Warrisden, ‘when you looked into the 
room an hour afterwards !’ 

The three people in the doorway stood stupidly aghast. 
Warrisden pushed them out, locked the door on the outside and 
removed the key. 

* Mr. Princkley, will you run for a doctor?’ he asked. 
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Princkley nodded his head, and went off upon his errand. 

Warrisden and Stiles descended the stairs into the dining- 
room. 

‘I think you had better take the news to the mission,’ said 
Warrisden ; and Stiles in his turn went off without a word. Mrs. 
Wither for her part had run out of the house as quickly as she 
could. She hardly knew what she was doing. She had served as 
housekeeper to Mr. Chase ever since he had come to Stepney, 
and she was dazed by the sudden calamity. She was aware of a 
need to talk, to find the neighbours and talk. 

Warrisden was thus left alone in the house. It had come 
about without any premeditation upon his part. He was the 
oldest man of the three who had been present, and the only one 
who had kept his wits clear. Both Princkley and Stiles had 
looked to him to decide what must be done. They regarded him 
as Chase’s friend, whereas they were mere acquaintances. It did 
not even occur to Warrisden at first that he was alone in the 
house, that he held in his hand the key to Chase’s room. He was 
thinking of the strange perplexing life which had now so strangely 
ended. He thought of his first meeting with Chase in the mission, 
and of the distaste which he had felt ; he remembered the array of 
liqueur bottles on the table, and the half-hour during which Chase 
had talked. A man of morbid pleasures, that had been Warrisden’s 
impression. Yet there were the years of work, here, amongst 
these squalid streets. Even August had seen him clinging to— 
nay, dying at—his work. As Warrisden looked out of the window 
he saw a group of men and women and children gather outside the 
house. There was not a face but wore a look of consternation. 
If they spoke, they spoke in whispers, like people overawed. A 
very strange life! Warrisden knew many—as who does not ?—who 
saw the high road distinctly, and could not for the life of them but 
walk upon the low one. But to use both deliberately, as it seemed 
Chase had done; to dip from the high road on to the low, and 
then painfully to scramble up again, and again willingly to drop, 
as though the air of those stern heights were too rigorous for 
continuous walking ; to live the double life because he could not 
entirely live the one and would not entirely live the other. Thus 
Warrisden solved the problem of the dilettante curate and his 
devotion to his work, and his solution was correct. 

But he held the key of Chase’s room in his hand; and there 
was no one but himself in the house. His thoughts came back to 
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Pamela and the object of his journey up to town. He was sorely 
tempted to use the key, since now the means by which he had 
hoped to discover in what quarter of the world Stretton wandered 
and was hid were tragically closed to him. Chase could no longer 
speak even if he would. Very likely there were letters upstairs 
lying on the table. There might be one from Tony Stretton. 
Warrisden did not want to read it—a mere glance at the post- 
mark, and at the foreign stamp upon the envelope. Was that so 
great acrime? Warrisden was sorely tempted. If only he could 
be sure that Chase would a second time have revealed what he 
was bidden to keep hid, why, then, would it not be just the same 
thing as if Chase were actually speaking with his lips? Warrisden 
played with the key. He went to the door and listened. There 
was not a sound in the house except the ticking of a clock. The 
front door still stood open. He must be quick if he meant to act. 
Warrisden turned to the stairs. The thought of the dead man 
huddled in the chair, a silent guardian of the secret, weighted 
his steps. Slowly he mounted. Such serious issues hung upon 
his gaining this one piece of knowledge. The fortunes of four 
people—Pamela and himself, Tony Stretton and his wife—might 
all be straightened out if he only did this one thing, which he had 
no right todo. He would not pry amongst Chase’s papers; he 
would merely glance at the table, that was all. He heard voices 
in the hall while he was still upon the stairs. He turned back 
with a feeling of relief. 

At the foot of the stairs stood Mr. Princkley and the doctor. 
Warrisden handed the key of the room to the latter, and the three 
men went up. The doctor opened the door and crossed to the 
arm-chair. Then he looked about the room. 

‘ Nothing has been touched, of course ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied Warrisden. 

The doctor looked again at the dead man. Then he turned 
to Warrisden, mistaking him, as the others had done, for some 
relation or near friend. 

‘I can give no certificate,’ said he. 

‘There must be an inquest ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

Then the doctor moved suddenly to the table, which stood a 
few feet from the arm-chair. There was a decanter upon it half 
filled with a liquid like brown sherry, only a little darker. The 
doctor removed the stopper and raised the decanter to his nose. 
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‘Ah!’ said he, in a voice of comprehension. He turned again 
to Warrisden. 

‘Did you know?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

The doctor held the decanter towards Warrisden. Warrisden 
took it, moistened the tip of a finger with the liquid, and tasted 
it. It had a bitter flavour. 

‘What is it ?’ he asked. 

‘Laudanum,’ said the doctor. ‘An over-dose of it.’ 

‘ Where is the glass, then, in which it was taken ?’ 

A tumbler stood upon the table close to the decanter stopper. 
The doctor took it up. 

‘Yes, I noticed that,’ said Warrisden ; ‘I noticed that it is 
clean.’ 

The doctor took the glass to the window, turned it upside 
down, and held it to the light. It was quite dry, quite clean. 

‘Surely it’s evident what happened,’ said Warrisden. ‘Chase 
came into the room, opened that cupboard door in the corner 
there. His keys are still dangling in the lock. He took the 
decanter and the tumbler out, placed them on the table at his 
side, sat down in his chair with the apple in his hand, leaned back 
and quietly died.’ 

‘Yes, no doubt,’ said the doctor. ‘ But I think here will be 
found the reason why he leaned back and quietly died,’ and he 
touched the decanter. ‘Opium poisoning. It may not have 
been an overdose, but a regular practice.’ He went to the door 
and called for Mrs. Wither. Mrs. Wither had now returned to 
the house. When she came upstairs into the room, he pointed 
to the decanter. 

‘Did you ever see this before ?’ 

‘No, sir,’ she answered. 

‘ Or that cupboard open ?’ 

‘No, it was always locked.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said the doctor. ‘You had better get some women 
to help you here,’ he went on; and, with Warrisden’s assistance, 
he lifted Chase from the chair and carried him into his bedroom. 

‘I must give notice to the police,’ he went on, and again he 
appealed to Warrisden. ‘Do you mind staying in the house till 
I come back ?’ 

‘Not at all.’ 

The doctor locked the door of the room and took the key 
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away with him. Warrisden waited with Princkley in the dining- 
room. The doctor had taken away the key. It seemed that his 
chance of discovering the secret which was of so much importance 
to Pamela and Millie Stretton and himself had vanished. If only 
he had come yesterday, or the day before! He sat down by the 
window and gazed out upon the street. A group of men and 
women were gathered in the roadway looking up at the windows 
and talking quietly together. Then Princkley from behind 
said : 

‘Some letters came for Chase this morning. They were not 
taken up to his room. You had better look at them.’ 

Everyone took him for a close friend. Princkley brought him 
the letters, and he glanced at the superscriptions lest any one 
should wear a look of immediate importance. He held the letters 
in his hand and turned them over one by one, and half-way 
through the file he stopped. He had come toa letter written 
upon thin paper, in a man’s handwriting, with a foreign stamp 
upon the envelope. The stamp was a French one, and there was 
printed upon it: ‘ Poste d’Algérie.’ 

Warrisden examined the post-mark. The letter came from 
Ain-Sefra. Warrisden went on with his examination without a 
word. But his heart quickened. He wondered whether he had 
found the clue. Ain-Sefra in Algeria. Warrisden had never 
heard of the place before. It might be a health resort, a winter- 
ing place. But this was the month of August. There would be 
no visitors at this time to a health resort in Algeria. He handed 
the letters back to Princkley. 

‘I cannot tell whether they are important or not,’ he said. 
‘I knew Chase very slightly. His relations must be informed. 
I suppose Mrs. Wither knows where they live.’ 

He took his departure as soon as the doctor had returned with 
the police, and drove back to his rooms. A search through the 
Encyclopedia told him nothing of Ain-Sefra; but, on the other 
hand, he could not look at the article on Algeria without the 
Foreign Legion leaping to his eyes at once—so great and 
magnificent a part it played in the modern history of that colony. 
The Foreign Legion! Warrisden jumped to the conviction that 
there was the secret of Tony Stretton’s disappearance. Every 
reason he could imagine came to his aid. Let a man wish to 
disappear, as, from whatsoever reason, Tony Stretton did, where 
else could he so completely bury himself and yet live? Hard- 
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ships? Dangers? Yes. But Tony Stretton had braved hard- 
ships and dangers in the North Sea and had made light of them. 
A detachment of the Foreign Legion might well be stationed at 
this oasis of Ain-Sefra of which his Encyclopedia knew nothing. 
He had no doubt there was a trooper there, serving under -some 
false name, who would start if the name of ‘ Stretton ’ were suddenly 
shouted to him behind his back. 

Warrisden wrote no word of his conjecture to Pamela; he 
wished to raise no hopes which he could not fulfil. Convinced as 
he was, he wished for certain proof. But in fulfilment of his 
promise he wrote to Pamela that night. Just afew lines—nothing 
more, as she had asked. But in those few lines he wrote that he 
would like her to procure for him a scrap of Tony Stretton’s hand- 
writing. Could she doit? Ina week the scrap of handwriting 
arrived. Warrisden, looking at it, knew that the same hand had 
addressed the envelope at Ain-Sefra to Mr. Chase. 

Warrisden was ready now, if the summons to service should 
come once more from Pamela. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CALLON REDIVIVUS. 


ALL through that autumn Pamela watched for Tony’s return, 
and watched in vain. Winter came, and with the winter a letter 
from Mr. Mudge. Lionel Callon had booked his passage home on 
a steamer which sailed on Christmas Eve from the port of 
Valparaiso. Pamela received the news one morning of December. 
She hunted that day with the Quorn, and for once her thoughts 
were set on other matters than this immediate business. The 
long grass meadows slipped away under her horse’s feet the while 
she pondered how once more the danger of Callon’s presence was 
to be averted. At times she hoped it would not need averting. 
Callon had been eighteen months away, and Millie was quick to 
forget. But she was no less quick to respond to a show of 
affection. Let Callon lay siege again persistently, and the danger 
at once was close. Besides, there were the letters. That he 
should have continued to write during the months of his absence 
was a sign that he had not forgone his plan of conquest. 

Pamela returned home with a scheme floating in her mind. 
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Some words which her mother had spoken at the breakfast-table 
had recurred to her, and at tea Pamela revived the subject. 

‘Did you say that you would not go to Roquebrune this 
winter, mother ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Mardale replied ; ‘ I have been for so many winters 
now. I shall stay in England, for a change. We can let the 
Villa Pontignard, no doubt.’ 

‘Oh, there is no hurry,’ said Pamela. She added: ‘I 
shall be going to London to-morrow, but I shall be back in the 
evening.’ 

She thought over her plan that evening. Its execution would 
cost her something, she realised. For many years she had not 
been out of England during the winter. She must leave her 
horses behind, and that was no small sacrifice for Pamela. She 
had one horse in particular, a big Irish horse, which had carried 
her in the days when her troubles were at their worst. He would 
follow her about the paddock or the yard nuzzling against her 
arm ; a horse of blood and courage yet gentle with her, thoughtful 
and kind for her as only a horse amongst the animals can be. 
She must leave him. On the other hand, her thoughts of late 
had been turning to Roquebrune for a particular reason. She had 
a feeling that she would rather like to tread again those hill- 
paths, to see once more those capes and headlands of which 
every one was a landmark of past pain—just as an experiment. 
She travelled to London the next day and drove from St. Pancras 
into Regent’s Park. 

Millie Stretton had taken a house on the west side of the park. 
It looked east across the water and through the glades of trees 
and in front of it were the open spaces of which Tony and she had 
dreamed ; and the sunlight streamed through the windows and 
lay in golden splashes on the floors when there was sunlight in 
London anywhere at all. When she looked from her window on 
the first morning, she could not but remember the plans which 
Tony and she had debated long ago. They had been so certain of 
realising them. Well, they were realised now, for her at all 
events. There was the sunlight piercing through every cranny; 
there were the wide expanses of green, and trees. Only the 
windows looked on Regent’s Park, and on no wide prairie; and of 
the two who, with so much enthusiasm, had marked out their 
imaginary site and built their house, there was only one to enjoy 
the fulfilment. Millie Stretton thought of Tony that morning, 
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but with an effort. What Pamela had foreseen had come to pass. 
He had grown elusive to her thoughts, she could hardly visualise 
his person to herself; he was almost unreal. Had he walked in 
at that moment he would have been irksome to her as a stranger. 

It was, however, Pamela Mardale who walked in. She was 
shown over the house, and until that ceremony was over she did 
not broach the reason for her visit. Then, however, Millie said 
with delight : 

‘It is what I have always wanted—sunlight.’ 

‘I came to suggest more sunlight,’ said Pamela. ‘There 
is our villa at Roquebrune in the south of France. It will be 
empty this winter. And I thought that perhaps you and I might 
go out there together as soon as Christmas is past.’ 

Millie was standing at the window with her back to Pamela. 
She turned round quickly. 

‘But you hate the place,’ she said. 

Pamela answered with sincerity : 

‘None the less I want to go this winter. I want to go very 
much. I won’t tell you why. But I do want to go. And I 
should like you to come with me.’ 

Pamela was anxious to discover whether that villa and its 
grounds, and the view from its windows, had still the power to 
revive the grief with which they had been so completely associated 
in her mind. Hitherto she had shrunk from the very idea of ever 
revisiting Roquebrune ; of late, however, since Warrisden, in a 
word, had occupied so large a place in her thoughts, she had 
wished to put herself to the test, to understand whether her 
distress was really and truly dead, or whether it merely slumbered 
and could wake again. It was necessary, for Warrisden’s sake as 
much as her own, that she should come to a true knowledge. 
And nowhere else could she so certainly acquire it. If the sight 
of Roquebrune, the familiar look of the villa’s rooms, the familiar 
paths whereon she had carried so overcharged a heart, had no 
longer power to hurt and pain her, then she would be sure that 
she could start her life afresh. It was only fair—so she phrased 
it in her thoughts—that she should make the experiment. 

Millie turned back to the window. 

‘IT do not think that I shall leave London this winter, she 
said. ‘You see I have only just got into the house.’ 

‘It might spare you some annoyance,’ Pamela suggested. 

‘I don’t understand,’ said Millie. 
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‘ The annoyance of having to explain Tony’s absence. He will 
very likely have returned by the spring.’ 

Millie shrugged her shoulders. 

‘I have borne that annoyance for two years,’ she replied. 
‘I do not think I shall go away this winter.’ 

Was Millie thinking of Callon’s return? Pamela wondered. 
Was it on his account that she decided to remain? Pamela could 
not ask the question. Her plan had come to naught, and she 
returned that afternoon to Leicestershire. 

Christmas passed, and half-way through the month of January 
Callon called, on a dark afternoon, at Millie Stretton’s house. 
Millie was alone; she was indeed expecting him. When Callon 
entered the room he found -her standing with her back to the 
window, her face to the door, and so she stood, without speaking, 
for a few moments. 

‘You have been a long time away,’ she said, and she looked at 
him with curiosity, but with yet more anxiety to mark any changes 
which had come in his face. 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘a long time.’ 

Millie rang the bell and ordered tea to be brought. 

‘You have not changed,’ said she. 

‘Nor you.’ 

Millie had spoken with a noticeable distance in her manner ; 
and she had not given him her hand. With her back towards the 
light she had allowed very little of her expression to be visible to 
her visitor. When tea was brought in, however, she sat between 
the fireplace and the window, and the light fell upon her. Callon 
sat opposite to her. 

‘At last I know that I am at home again,’ he said, with a 
smile. Then he leaned forward and lowered his voice, although 
there was no third person in the room. He knew the value of 
such tricks. ‘I have looked forward during these eighteen 
months so very much to seeing you again.’ 

Millie’s face coloured, but it was with anger rather than 
pleasure. There was a hard look upon her face ; her eyes blamed 
him. 

‘Yet you went away without a word to me,’ she said. ‘You 
did not come to see me before you went, you never hinted you 
were going.’ 

‘You thought it unkind ?’ 
‘Tt was unkind,’ said Millie. 
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‘But I wrote to you. I have written often.’ 

‘In no letter have you told me why you went away,’ said 
Millie. 

‘You missed me when I went, then ?’ 

Millie shrugged her shoulders. 

‘ Well, I had seen a good deal of you. I missed—I missed— 
something,’ she said. Callon drank his tea and set down his 
cup. 

‘I have come to tell you why I went away without a word. 
I never mentioned the reason in my letters; I meant to tell you 
it with my lips. I did not go away, I was sent away.’ 

Millie was perplexed. ‘Sent away?’ sherepeated. ‘I under- 
stood, from what you wrote, that you accepted a post from Mr. 
Mudge ?’ 

‘I had to accept it,’ said Callon. ‘It was forced on me. 
Mudge was only the instrument to get me out of the way.’ 

‘Who sent you away, then ?’ asked Millie. 

‘A friend of yours—Miss Pamela Mardale.’ 

Millie Stretton leaned back in her chair. ‘Pamela!’ she 
cried incredulously. ‘Pamela sent you away! Why?’ 

‘Because she thought that I was seeing too much of you.’ 

Callon watched for the effect which his words would produce. 
He saw the change come in Millie’s face. There was a new light 
in her eyes, her face flushed, she was angry ; and anger was just 
the feeling he had meant to arouse, anger against Pamela, anger 
which would drive Millie towards him. He had kept his explana- 
tion back deliberately until he could speak it himself. From the 
moment when he had started from England he had nursed his 
determination to tell it to Millie Stretton. He had been hood- 
winked, outwitted by Pamela and her friend; he had been 
banished to Chili for two years. Very well. But the game was 
not over yet. His vanity was hurt as nothing had ever hurt it 
before. He was stung to a thirst for revenge. He would live 
frugally, clear off his debts, return to England, and prove to his 
enemies the futility of their plan. He thought of Pamela 
Mardale; he imagined her hearing of his departure and dis- 
missing him straightway contemptuously from her thoughts. For 
eighteen months he nursed his anger, and waited for the moment 
when he could return. There should be a surprise for Pamela 
Mardale. She should understand that he was a dangerous fellow 
to attack. Already within a day of his landing he had begun to 
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retaliate. The anger in Millie Stretton’s face was of good augury 
for him. 

‘Pamela!’ cried Millie, clenching her hands together suddenly. 
«Yes, it was Pamela.’ 

She bethought her of that pressing invitation to the south of 
France, an invitation from Pamela who looked on the shires as 
the only wintering-place. That was explained now. Mr. Mudge 
had informed Pamela, no doubt, that Lionel Callon was returning. 
Millie was furious. She looked on this interference as a gross 
impertinence. 

Callon rose from his chair. 

‘You can imagine it was humiliating to me to be tricked and 
sent away. But I was helpless. I am a poor man; I was in 
debt. Miss Mardale had an old rich man devoted to her in 
Mr. Mudge. He bought up my debts, his lawyer demanded an 
immediate settlement of them all, and I could not immediately 
settle them. I was threatened with proceedings, with bank- 
ruptcy.’ 

‘You should have come to me,’ cried Millie. 

Callon raised a protesting hand. 

‘Oh, Lady Stretton, how could I?’ he exclaimed in reproach. 
‘Think for a moment! Oh, you would have offered help at a 
hint. I know you. You are most kind, most generous. But 
think, you area woman. ITamaman. Oh, no!’ 

Callon did not mention that Mr. Mudge had compelled him 
to accept or refuse the post in Chili with only an hour’s delibera- 
tion, and that hour between seven and eight in the evening. He 
had thought of calling upon Millie to suggest in her mind the 
offer which she had now made, but he had not had the time. He 
was glad now. His position was thereby so much the stronger. 

‘I had to accept Mudge’s offer. Even the acceptance was 
made as humiliating as it possibly could be. For Mudge deliber- 
ately let me see that his only motive was to get me out of the 
country. He did not care whether I knew his motive or not. I 
did not count,’ he cried bitterly. ‘I was a mere pawn upon a 
chess-board. I had to withdraw from my candidature. My 
career was spoilt. What did they care—Mr. Mudge and your 
friend? I was got out of your way.’ 

‘Oh, oh!’ cried Millie; and Callon stepped quickly to her 
side. 

‘Imagine what these months have been to me,’ he went on. 
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‘I was out there in Chili, without friends. I had nothing to do. 
Everyone else upon the railway had his work, his definite work, 
his definite position. I was nothing at all, a mere prisoner, in 
everybody’s way, a man utterly befooled. But that was not the 
worst of it. Shall I be frank?’ He made a pretence of hesita- 
tion. ‘I will. I will take the risk of frankness. I was sent 
away just when I had begun to think a great deal about you.’ 
Millie Stretton, who had been gazing into her companion’s face 
with the utmost sympathy, lowered her eyes to the floor. But 
she was silent. 

‘That was the worst,’ he continued softly. ‘I was angry, 
of course. I knew that I was losing the better part of two 
years 

And Millie interrupted him: ‘ How did she know?’ she 
exclaimed. 

‘Who? Oh, Miss Mardale. Do you remember the evening 
she came to Whitewebs? I was waiting for you in the hall. You 
came down the stairs and ran up again. There was a mirror on 
the mantelpiece. She guessed then. Afterwards she and Mudge 
discussed us in the drawing-room. I saw them.’ 

Millie got up from her chair and moved to the fireplace. 

‘It was on my account that you have lost two years, that your 
career has been hindered,’ she said, in a low voice. She was really 
hurt, really troubled. ‘Iam so very sorry. What return can I 
ever make to you? I will never speak to Pamela again.’ 

Callon crossed and stood beside her. 

‘No, don’t do that,’ he said. ‘It would be—unwise.’ 

Her eyes flashed up to his quickly, and as quickly fell. The 
colour slowly deepened in her cheeks. 

‘ What does it matter about my career?’ he continued, with a 
smile. ‘I see youagain. If you wish to make me a return, let 
me see you very often!’ 

He spoke with tenderness, and he was not pretending. What 
space did Millie Stretton fill in his thoughts? She was pretty, 
she was sympathetic, she was ready to catch the mood of her 
companion. It was not merely an act of retaliation which Callon 
projected. Such love as he had to give was hers. It was not 
durable, it was intertwined with meanness, it knew no high aims ; 
yet such as it was, it was hers. It gained, too, a fictitious strength 
from the mere fact that he had been deliberately kept from her. 
The eighteen months of bondage had given her an importance in 
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his eyes, had made her more desirable through the very difficulty 
of attaining her. Millie allowed him to come again and again. 
She had a natural taste for secrecies, and practised them now, as 
he bade her do, without any perception of the humiliation which 
they involved. If he called at her house, it was after the dusk 
had fallen, and when she was at home to no other visitors. They 
dined together in the restaurants of unfashionable hotels, and if she 
drove to them in her brougham, she sent it away, and was escorted 
to her door in a cab. Callon was a past-master in concealment ; 
he knew the public places where the public never is, and rumour 
did not couple their names. But secrecy is not for the secret 
when the secret ones are a man and a woman. It needs too much 
calculation in making appointments, too much punctuality in 
keeping them, too close a dependence upon the probable thing 
happening at the probable time. Sooner or later an accident, 
which could not be foreseen, occurs. It may be no more than the 
collision of a cab and the summons of the driver. Or someone 
takes, one morning, a walk in an unaccustomed spot. Or the in- 
triguers fall in quite unexpectedly with another, who has a secret 
too, of which they were not aware. Sooner or later someone 
knows. 

It was the last of these contingencies which brought about 
the disclosure in the case of Callon and Millie Stretton. Six 
weeks had passed since Callon’s return. It was just a month from 
Easter. Millie dined with some friends, and went with them 
afterwards to a theatre in the Haymarket. At the door she sent 
her carriage home, and when the performance was over she took 
ahansom cab. She declined any escort, and was driven up Regent 
Street towards her home. At the corner of Devonshire Street, in 
Portland Place, a man loitered upon the pavement with a white 
scarf showing above his coat-collar. Millie opened the trap and 
spoke to the driver. The cab stopped by the loiterer at the street 
corner, who opened the doors and stepped in. The loiterer was 
Lionel Callon. 

‘Drive round Regent’s Park,’ he said. 

The cab drove northwards through Park Place and along the 
broad road towards Alexandra Gate. The air was warm, the stars 
bright overhead, the dark trees lined the roadway on the left, the 
road under the wheels was very white. There was a great peace 
in the park. It was quite deserted. In a second it seemed 
they had come out of the glare, and the roar of streets, into 
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a land of quiet and cool gloom. Millie leaned back while Callon 
talked, and this was the burden of his talk. 

‘Let us go to the south of France. I will go first. Do you 
follow! You go for Easter. It will be quite natural. You stay 
at Eze, I at the little Reserve by the sea a mile away. There is 
a suite of rooms there. No one need know.’ Three times the 
cab drove round the park while Callon urged, and Millie more and 
more faintly declined. The driver sat perched upon his box, 
certain of a good fare, indifferent. Inside his cab, on this quiet 
night, the great issues of life and honour were debated. Millie 
had just her life in her hands. One way or the other, bya‘ Yes’ 
or a ‘No,’ she must decide what she would do with it, and, to 
whatever decision she came, it must reach out momentous with 
consequences and touch other lives beyond hers and beyond those 
others, others still. Her husband, her relations, her friends—not 
one of them but was concerned in this midnight drive. It seemed 
to Millie almost that she heard them hurrying about the cab, 
calling to her, reaching out their hands. So vivid was her thought, 
that she could count them, and could recognise their faces. She 
looked amongst them for her husband. But Tony was not there. 
She could not see him, she could not hear his voice. Round and 
round past the trees, on the white road, the cab went jingling on, 
the driver, indifferent, upon his perch, the tempter and the tempted 
within. 

‘Your husband does not care,’ said Callon. ‘If he did, would 
he stay so long away ?’ 

‘No, he does not care,’ said Millie. If he cared, would he not 
be among that suppliant throng which ran about the cab? And 
all at once it seemed that the hurrying footsteps lagged behind. 
The voices called more faintly ; she could not see the outreaching 
hands. 

‘No one need know,’ said Callon. 

‘ Someone always knows,’ replied Millie. 

‘What then ?’ cried Callon. ‘If you love, you will not mind. 
If you love, you will abandon everything—everyone. If you 
love!’ 

He had taken the right way to persuade her. Call upon 
Millie for a great sacrifice, she would make it, she would glory in 
making it, just for the moment. Disenchantment would come 
later ; but nothing of it would she foresee. As she had matched 
herself with Tony, when first he had proposed to leave her behind 
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in his father’s house, so now she matched herself with Callon, she 
felt strong. 

‘Very well,’ she said. ‘I will follow.’ 

Callon stopped the cab and got out. As he closed the doors 
and told the cabman where to drive, a man, wretchedly clad, 
slouched past and turned into the Marylebone Road. That was 
all. Sooner or later someone was sure to discover their secret. 
It happened that the someone passed them by to-night. 


(To be continued.) 





HENRY MORTON STANLEY. 
BY SIDNEY LOW. 


Tue map of Africa is a monument to Stanley aere perennius. There 
lie before me various atlases, published during the past sixty 
years, which is less than the span of Stanley’s lifetime. I turn to 
a magnificently proportioned volume, bearing the date of 1849, 
when Henry Rowlands was a boy at school at Denbigh. In this 
atlas the African continent is exhibited, for about a third of its 
area, as a mighty blank. The coast is well defined, and the northern 
part, as far as ten degrees from the Equator, is pretty freely 
sprinkled with familiar names. We have Lake Tchad, Bornu, 
Darfur, Wadi-el-Bagharmi, Sennaar, Kordofan, and Khartum, and 
soon. But at the southern line of ‘ the Soudan or Nigritia ’ know- 
ledge suddenly ceases, and we enter upon the void that extends 
right through and across Africa down to the Tropic of Capricorn. 
‘Unexplored’ is printed, in bold letters, that stride over fifteen 
hundred miles of country, from the tropical circle to well beyond 
the Equator. The great lakes are marked only by a vague blob, 
somewhere in the interior, west of the Zanzibar territory. The 
estuary of the ‘Congo or Zaire’ is shown, and a few miles of the 
river inland. After that we are directed, by uncertain dots, along 
the supposed course of the stream northward, to where it is imagined 
to take its rise in the Montes Lunae, for which the map-maker can 
do no better for us than to refer, in brackets, to (‘ Ptolemy ’) and 
(‘ Abulfeda Edrisi ’). 

I pass to another atlas, dated 1871. Here there is consider- 
able progress, especially as regards the eastern side of the con- 
tinent. The White Nile and the Bahr-el-Gasal have been traced 
almost to their sources. The Zambesi is known, and the Victoria 
Falls are marked. Lakes Victoria Nyanza and Nyassa appear 
with solid boundaries. Tanganyika, however, is still uncertain, 
the Albert Nyanza with its broken lines testifies to the doubts 
of the geographer, and the Albert Edward does not appear at all ; 
and beyond the line of the lakes, and north of the tenth degree 
of south latitude, the blank of the interior is still as conspicuous, 
and almost as unrelieved, as it was two-and-twenty years earlier. 
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By 1882 there is a great change. The name of Stanley has 
begun to be written indelibly upon the surface of the Continent. 
The vague truncated ‘Congo or Zaire’ is the ‘ Livingstone River,’ 
flowing in its bold horseshoe through the heart of the former un- 
explored region, with ‘Stanley Falls’ just before the river takes 
its first great spring westward, and ‘Stanley Pool’ a thousand 
miles lower down, where, after a long southerly course, the mighty 
stream makes its final plunge to the sea. Tributary rivers, hills, 
lakes, villages, tribal appellations, dot the waste. Uganda is 
marked, and Urua, and Unyanyembe. 

If we pass on to the present day, and look at any good recent 
map, the desert seems to have become—as, indeed, it is—quite 
populous. There is no stretch of unknown and apparently un- 
occupied land, except in the Sahara, and between Somaliland and 
the White Nile. All the rest is neatly divided off, and most of it 
tinted with appropriate national colours, the British red, the 
French purple, the German brown, the Portuguese green. In the 
map I am looking at there is, right in the middle, a big irregular 
square or polygon, which is painted yellow. It is twelve hundred 
miles from north to south, a thousand from east to west. It is 
scored by the winding black lines of rivers, not the Congo only, 
but the Aruwimi, the Lualaba, the Sankalla, the Ubangi. It is 
the Congo Free State, one of the recognised political units of the 
world, with its area of 800,000 square miles, and its population 
computed at fifteen millions. The great hollow spaces have been 
filled in. The Dark Continent is, geographically at any rate, dark 
no longer. The secret of the centuries has been solved. 

Geographical science has still its unfulfilled tasks to finish ; but 
there can never again be another Stanley. He is the last of the 
discoverers, unless, indeed, we shall have to reserve the title for 
his friend and younger disciple, Sven Hedin. No other man, until 
the records of our civilisation perish, can lay bare a vast unknown 
tract of the earth’s surface, for none such is left. The North Pole 
and the South Pole, it is true, are still inviolate; but we know 
enough to be aware how little those regions can offer to the brave 
adventurers, who strive to pierce their mysteries. There is no 
Polar continent nor open Antarctic Sea; only a dreary waste of 
lifeless ice and unchanging snow. But the habitable and inhabited 
globe is mapped and charted; and none of the explorers, who 
laboured at the work during the past fifty years, did so much 
towards the consummation as Stanley. Many others helped to fill 
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in the blank in the atlas of 1849, which has become the network of 
names in the atlas of 1904. 

A famous company of strong men gave the best of their energies 
to the opening of Africa during the nineteenth century. They 
were missionaries like Moffat and Livingstone; scientific inquirers 
like Barth, Rohlfs, Du Chaillu, Teleki, and Thomson ; adventurous 
explorers like Speke, Grant, Burton, Cameron, and Selous; and 
soldiers, statesmen, and organisers such as Gordon, Rhodes, Samuel 
Baker, Emin Pasha, Johnston, Lugard, and Taubman Goldie—but 
there is no need to go through the list. The hardships they endured 
were not less than those of Stanley ; their discoveries were made 
often with a more slender equipment and scantier resources ; as 
geographers and scientific observers, some of them were his supe- 
riors ; aS administrators, one or two at least could be counted his 
equals. But those of the distinguished band, who still survive, 
would freely acknowledge that it was Stanley who put the crown 
and coping-stone on the edifice of African exploration, and so 
completed the task begun twenty-four centuries ago with the 
voyage of King Necho’s Phoenician captains and the Periplus of 
Hanno. It was Stanley who gathered up the threads, brought 
together the loose ends, and united the discoveries of his pre- 
decessors into one coherent and connected whole. He linked the 
results of Livingstone’s explorations with those of Speke and 
Grant and Burton, and so enabled the great lacustrine and riverine 
system of Equatorial Africa to become intelligible ; and he it was, 
also, who saved from loss the fruits of Emin’s years of study and 
investigation on the Upper Nile. Without him the work of his 
most illustrious predecessors might still have remained only a 
collection of splendid fragments. Stanley exhibited their true rela- 
tion to one another, and showed what they meant. He is the great 
—we may say the final—systematiser of African geography, and 
his achievements in this respect can neither be superseded nor 
surpassed, if only because the opportunity exists no longer. 

As a fact, Stanley not only completed, but he also corrected, 
the chief of all Livingstone’s discoveries. The missionary traveller 
was steadily convinced that the Nile took its rise in Lake Tan- 
ganyika, or, rather, that it passed right through that inland sea. 
Stanley, when he had ‘found’ the Doctor, and restored the weary 
old man’s spirit and confidence, induced him to join in an explora- 
tion trip round the north end of Tanganyika, which proved that 
there was no river flowing out of the lake, and therefore that no 
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connection was possible with the Nile system. But Livingstone 
still believed that he was on the track of the great Egyptian stream. 
He persisted in regarding his Lualaba as one of the feeders of the 
Nile, and he was in search of the three fountains of Herodotus, in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Bangweolo, when he made his last 
journey. It was reserved for Stanley to clear up the mystery of 
the Lualaba, and to identify it with the mighty watercourse which, 
after crossing the Equator, empties itself, not into the Mediter- 
ranean, but into the South Atlantic. 

Stanley regarded himself, and rightly, as the geographical 
legatee and executor of Livingstone. From the Scottish mis- 
sionary, during those four months spent in his company in the 
autumn of 1871, the young adventurer acquired the passion for 
exploration and the determination to clear up the unsolved enigmas 
of the Dark Continent. Before that he does not seem to have been 
especially captivated by the geographical and scientific side of 
travel. He liked visiting strange countries, because he was a shrewd 
observer, with a lively journalistic style, which could be profitably 
employed in describing people and places. But the finding of Living- 
stone made Stanley.an explorer; and his own nature made him, 
in a sense, a missionary, though not quite of the Livingstone kind. 
He was a man who was happiest when he had a mission to ac- 
complish, some great work entrusted to him which had to be got 
through, despite of difficulties and dangers; and when the famous 
traveller laid down his tired bones in the wilderness, Stanley felt 
that it was decreed for him to carry on the work. So he has said 
himself in the opening passage of the book in which he described the 
voyage down the Congo. When he returned to England in 1874, 
after the Ashanti War, it was to learn that Livingstone was dead : 

The effect which this news had upon me, after the first shock had passed 
away, was to fire me with a resolution to complete his work, to be, if God willed 
it, the next martyr to geographical science, or, if my life was to be spared, to 
clear up not only the secrets of the great river throughout its course, but, also all 
that remained still problematic and incomplete of the discoveries of Burton and 
Speke, and Speke and Grant. 

The solemn day of the burial of the body of my great friend arrived. I was 
one of the pall-bearers in Westminster Abbey, and when I had seen the coffin 
lowered into the grave, and had heard the first handful of earth thrown over it, 
I walked away sorrowing over the fall of David Livingstone.’ 


There must have been some among those present at the memorial 
service in Westminster Abbey on May 17, 1904, who recalled these 


1 Through the Dark Continent ad init. 
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simply impressive words, and they may have wondered why the 
great Englishman who uttered them, was not to lie with the great 
dead of England at Livingstone’s side. 

It is not merely on geographical science that Stanley has left 
@ permanent impress, so that, while civilised records last, his name 
can no more be forgotten than those of Columbus and the Cabots, 
of Hudson and Bartolomeo Diaz. His life has had a lasting effect 
upon the course of international politics. The partitioning of 
Africa, and its definite division into formal areas of administration 
or influence, might have been delayed for many decades but for 
his sudden and startling revelation of the interior of the continent. 
He initiated, unconsciously, no doubt, and involuntarily, the 
‘scramble for Africa’ in which Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Belgium, and Portugal have taken part. The opening up 
of the Congo region, by his two great expeditions of 1874 and 1879, 
precipitated a result which may have been ultimately inevitable, 
but would perhaps have been long delayed without his quickening 
touch. The political map of Africa as it now appears, and is 
likely to appear for many generations to come, was not the work 
of Stanley; but without Stanley it would not have assumed its 
present shape. His place is among those who have set the land- 
marks of nations and moulded their destinies. 

Perhaps not many of these things were revealed to him, when 
he stood by Livingstone’s grave, and resolved to carry on the dead 
explorer’s work. But he had found his mission, and he proceeded 
to fulfil it with that absorbing singleness of aim and purpose which 
was the elemental trait of his character. He had his book on 
‘Coomassie and Magdala’ to write, and he threw himself into it 
with a kind of exasperated energy, labouring night and day, and 
finishing the volume in three weeks, so as to be able to devote 
himself to the greater task. Then he turned, with fierce eagerness, 
to the study of Africa. He read all the best books that had been 
written upon the interior of the continent, to the number, as he 
has said, of a hundred and thirty ; he made himself familiar with 
the explorations of his predecessors ; he filled in the lacune of his 
knowledge, and learnt something of astronomy, zoology, carto- 
graphy, physical geography, and surveying. His keen, shrewd brain 
assimilated easily, and his tenacious memory held what it needed. 

It was wonderful how much he knew, not of men only and 
of the world, but of books, and of the results of thought, and 
science, and research. One of the foolish notions, which possessed 
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some of our geographical pundits, was that Stanley was only a 
rough, hasty, rule-of-thumb traveller, brave, no doubt, and re- 
sourceful, but without any true scientific feeling. This was a com- 
plete misconception. Of education, in the accepted sense, of course 
he had next to none. All his regular teaching was received at a 
Welsh village school, and he was a cabin-boy on shipboard before 
he was fifteen. Nevertheless, he contrived, in the course of his 
crowded and chequered life, to get through a vast amount of 
reading. He was always immersed in books, when he was not en- 
gaged in some active occupation ; and he took a selection from the 
best literature of the world with him when he crossed Africa. When 
you conversed with him, at least in his later years, you easily 
discovered that he had a firm grasp of the general sequence of 
European and Oriental history, and a considerable insight into 
modern ethnological and archeological learning. He had formed 
independent and original ideas of his own on these subjects; and 
when he talked, as he sometimes would, of the Sabeans and the 
Pheenicians, and the early Arab voyagers, you saw that to the 
rapid observation of the man of action he added much of the 
systematising and deductive faculty of the scholar. He possessed 
the instinct of arrangement, which is the foundation of all true 
scholarship, and perhaps of all great practical achievement as well. 

His intellectual power was, I think, seldom appreciated at its 
true value. Its full measure is not given in his books, in spite of 
their vigorous style, their dramatic method of narration, and their 
brilliant pictorial passages ; but nearly everything he wrote was in 
the nature of rather hurried journalism, the main object of which 
was to explain what had happened, or to describe what had been 
seen. Not in these graphic volumes, but in the achievements 
which gave rise to them, is Stanley’s mental capacity made mani- 
fest. He was not only a born commander, prompt, daring, un- 
daunted, irresistible, but also a great administrator, a great practical 
thinker. He thought out his problems with slow, thorough patience, 
examined every aspect of them, and considered all the possible alter- 
natives, so that when the time came for action he knew what to do, 
and had no need to hesitate. His fiery, sudden deeds were more 
often the result of a long process of thought than of a rapid in- 
spiration. The New York correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ who knew 
him well, tells an illustrative story :— 


He and his whole party had embarked on Lake Tanganyika, knowing that 
the banks were peopled, some with friendly, some with hostile tribes. His 
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canoes moved on at a respectful distance from the nearest shore. Sometimes 
the friendly people came off to sell their boat-loads of vegetables and fruit. 
‘ But suppose they were not friendly,’ said Stanley to himself, ‘then what?’ So 
one day there approached a fleet of canoes, with all the usual signs of friendly 
commerce. They were piled high with bananas. I thought [said Stanley] they 
had a large supply, and the boats were deep in the water; still, there was 
nothing that looked really suspicious. There were just men enough to paddle 
the canoes; no more. I let them come close, but I kept my eye on them and 
my hand on the trigger of my elephant gun. They were but a few yards off 
when I saw a heap of bananas stir. I fired instantly, and instantly the water 
was black with hundreds of armed black men who had been hidden beneath the 
banana heaps. I do not think many of them got ashore. If I had stopped to 
think they would have been aboard of us, and it is we who should not have got 
ashore. But I had done my thinking before they came near.’ 


I remember once asking him what he would have done if he 
had been in Emin Pasha’s place on that last fatal day when the 
emissaries of the slavers came into his tent. ‘I should not have 
allowed myself to be slaughtered like that,’ said Stanley ; ‘I should 
have thought it all out beforehand, and I think I should have 
known very well what the ruffians meant the moment I set eyes 
upon them. I might have been killed, but not,’ he added, grimly, 
‘by those men, for I should have killed them first.’ 

Similarly he spokejof Gordon’s end. ‘If,’ he said, ‘I had been 
sent to get the Khartum garrison away, I should have thought 
of that and nothing else; I should have calculated the chances, 
made out exactly what resistance I would have to encounter, and 
how it could be overcome, and laid all my plans with the single 
object of accomplishing my purpose.’ I believe, though he did not 
say so, that he thought the retreat could have been effected, or 
the town held, till the relief column arrived, if proper measures 
had been taken, and the one definite aim had been kept steadily in 
view all the time. That was his own principle of action. When 
he had an object toffulfil, a commission to carry out, he could think 
of nothing else till the work was done. Difficulties, toil, hard- 
ships, sacrifices of all kinds, of time, of men, of money, were only 
incidents in the journey that led to a goal, to be reached if human 
endeavour could gain it. ‘No honour,’ he wrote, ‘no reward, 
however great, can be equal to the subtle satisfaction that a man 
feels when he can point to his work and say : “ See, now, the task 
I promised you to perform with all loyalty and honesty, with might 
and main, to the utmost of my ability is to-day finished.” ’ This 
was the prime article in Stanley’s confession of faith—to do the 


1 The Times, May 25, 1904. 
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work to which he had set his hand, and in doing it, like Tennyson’s 
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Ulysses,— 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


Both aspects of his character, the practical and the intellectual, 
were revealed in the two great expeditions of 1874 and 1879. The 
crossing of Africa, which began in the first year, was a mar- 
vellous performance in every way. Its results were immense, for 
it was the true opening of the equatorial region, and added more 
to geographical knowledge than any enterprise of the kind in the 
nineteenth century, or perhaps in any century. Great conquerors at 
the head of an army—an Alexander or a Genghis Khan—may have 
done as much; but no single individual revolutionised so large a 
tract of the earth’s surface, with only a handful of armed men and 
a slender column of camp followers and attendants. Wonderful, 
indeed, was the tour of the great lakes, the circumnavigation of 
the Victoria Nyanza, the conversion of King Mtesa of Uganda, the 
unveiling of the fertile, semi-civilised country, islanded for cen- 
turies in the ocean of African barbarism, which is now a. British 
Protectorate linked up with Charing Cross by rail and steamer. 
But the toilsome journey up from the East Coast was nothing to 
that which followed, when the party left Uganda and turned their 
faces to the Congo, resolved to follow the great river down to the 
sea. The story of how Stanley decided to baffle fate, and rely 
upon his own intuition and determination, has often been told. 
It was in the hut at Nyangwe that Stanley, with the last of his 
white companions, Frank Pocock, was debating whether to go 
north, along the course of the Lualaba, or south towards Katanga 
and the country already explored by Livingstone. 


‘I say, Sir, said Frank, ‘let us toss up; best two out of three to decide it.’ 
‘Toss away,’ said Stanley; ‘here is a rupee. Heads for the north and the 
Lualaba ; tails for the south and Katanga.’ Frank stood up, his face beaming. 
He tossed the rupee high up. The coin dropped. ‘What is it?’ I ask. ‘Tails, 
Sir, said Frank, with a face expressive of strong disapproval. ‘Tossagain.’ He 
tossed again, and ‘tails’ was again announced—and six times running ‘tails’ 
won. We then tried straws—the short straws for the south, the long straws for 
the river Lualaba—and again we were disappointed, for Frank persisted in 
drawing out the short straws, and in leaving the long straws in my hands. 


Many men might have accepted this as the verdict of Provi- 
dence ; but that was not Stanley’s way. He had a strong belief in 
destiny, but he preferred to put his own interpretation upon its 

1 It was first told by Stanley himself in Through the Dark Continent. 
VOL. XVII.—NO. 97, N.S. 3 
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decrees. So, in spite of the straws and coins, hetruck north, and 
traced the Lualaba to the Congo and the Congo to the sea. His 
gifts of leadership were at their highest in this memorable march, 
from the time that he left Nyangwe, in November 1876, to his 
arrival at Boma, near the Congo estuary, in August 1877. He had 
to be everything by turn in this space of ten eventful months— 
strategist, tactician, geographer, medical superintendent, trader, 
and diplomatist. There were impracticable native chiefs to be 
conciliated, the devious designs of that formidable Arab potentate, 
Tippoo Tib, to be penetrated and countered, inexorably hostile 
savages to be beaten off by hard fighting. The expedition arrived 
at Boma, a remnant of toilworn men, weakened by disease, and 
very nearly at the point of starvation. Stanley’s white companions 
had perished, and his native contingent had suffered heavily ; but 
the allotted task was accomplished, and the silent pledge, registered 
by Livingstone’s grave, had been fulfilled. 

It was this famous journey—the most remarkable, if judged by 
its results, in the whole history of African travel—which placed 
Stauley’s reputation as a leader and discoverer on the highest 
pinnacle. It was not an unassailed reputation. Much was said 
about his high-handed methods, and many good people in England, 


those 
Good people who sit still in easy chairs, 


And damn the general world for standing up, 


chose to regard him as a sort of filibuster. They contrasted his 
methods with those of some of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
who had contrived to spend years in Africa without fighting and 
bloodshed ; but they did not allow for the difference in the condi- 
tions. Most of the other travellers had been the sport of circum- 
stances. They had wandered from place to place, turned from 
their course again and again by hostile tribes and churlish chiefs. 
They found out a great deal, but not, as a rule, that which they 
came to find. Their discoveries were largely accidental; even 
Livingstone was constantly deflected from his route, and was 
unable to pursue to its conclusion the plan of tracing the central 
watershed which he had set before himself. Stanley had a per- 
fectly definite purpose, which he determined to carry out; and he 
succeeded. His scheme involved passing through an immense 
region, inhabited by a comparatively numerous population, of a 
higher type than those encountered nearer the coast, more energetic 
and more warlike. As a rule, he made his way among them by 
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bargain and negotiation; but sometimes he had to fight or to 
turn back, and he accepted the sterner alternative. If he had 
refused to do so, he could not have reached his goal. The expedi- 
tion might still have added enormously to the sum of scientific 
knowledge, but in the achievement of its ultimate and clearly con- 
ceived object it would have been a failure. Stanley did not mean 
that it should fail ; he was always ready to sacrifice himself, and 
when necessary he was prepared, as great men who do great deeds 
must be, to sacrifice others. But there was never the smallest 
justification for representing him as a ruthless, iron-handed kind of 
privateer on land, who used the scourge and the bullet with callous 
recklessness. There was nothing reckless about Stanley, except, at 
times, his speech. In action he was swift and bold, but not careless. 

To inflict superfluous suffermg, to shoot and slay without 
thinking of the consequences—this was utterly alien to his 
systematic, calculating methods. He would do it, if there seemed 
no other means of gaining the end, as a general would order a 
column to destruction to save his army and win a victory. But he 
was essentially a humane man, masterful and domineering, and 
yet au fond gentle and kindly, particularly to the weak and suffering. 
Opposition stiffened the obstinate will to resistance ; he was not a 
safe person to thwart even in small matters. He remembered a 
benefit, and he did not forget an injury. It was said that he was 
unforgiving, and perhaps there was something in the charge. In 
his intense, self-contained nature wounds rankled long; and he 
had little of that talent for oblivion, which is so easily developed 
among comfortable people, whose emotions and experiences have 
never been poignant enough to disturb their peace of mind. 

One who knew Stanley well, and studied him with an eye at 
once penetrating and friendly, believed that through life he bore 
the characteristic traces of his Cymric origin. He had the Welsh 
peasant’s quickness of temper, his warmth of affection, his 
resentfulness when wronged, his pugnacity, and his code of 
ethics ultimately derived from John Calvin. Welsh Protes- 
tantism is based on a conscientious study of the Biblical text. 
Stanley carried his Bible with him through life, and he read it 
constantly ; but I should imagine that he was less affected by 
the New Testament than by the prophetic and historical books of 
the Hebraic scriptures. He believed profoundly in the divine 
ordering of the world, but he was equally assured that the Lord’s 
Will was not fulfilled by mystical dreams or by weak acquiescence 
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in any wrong-doing that could be evaded by energetic action. 
With Carlyle he held that strength is based on righteousness, and 
that the strong should inherit the earth; and he saw no reason 
why there should be any undue delay in claiming the inheritance. 
‘The White Man’s Burden’ could not be shirked, and should, on 
the contrary, be promptly and cheerfully shouldered : 


It is useless [he wrote] to blame the white race for moving across the conti- 
nent in a constantly increasing tide. If we proceed in that manner we shall 
presently find ourselves blaming Columbus for discovering America and the 
Pilgrim Fathers for landing on Plymouth Rock. The whites have done no more 
than follow the law of their nature and being. 


He had his own idea about prayer. A man, he thought, ought 
to lay his supplications before the Throne of the Universe ; and 
he attached great value to prayers for deliverance from danger and 
distress. But the answer was not to be expected by way of a 
miracle. The true response is in the effect on the suppliant him- 
self, in the vigour and confidence it gives to his spirit, and the 
mental exaltation and clearness it produces. That was Stanley’s 
opinion ; and he had no great respect for the martyrs, who yielded 
to their fate with prayer, when they might have averted it by 
action. 

The crossing of Africa was Stanley’s premier achievement as a 
leader of men. The founding of the Congo State revealed him as 
a great administrator and organiser. It was a wonderful piece of 
management, a triumph of energy, resource, and hard work. Here 
it was that Stanley earned the title which, I think, gave him more 
satisfaction than the belated G.C.B. conferred on him towards the 
end of his life. The natives called him ‘ Bula Matari,’ which, 
being interpreted, means the breaker of rocks—an appellation 
bestowed upon him by the brown-skinned villagers as they watched 
the sturdy little explorer toiling, bare-armed, under the fierce 
African sun, with axe or hammer in hand, showing his labourers, 
by example and precept, how to make the road from Vivi to 
Isangela, which bridged the cataracts of the lower Congo, and 
opened the way to the upper reaches of the river. 

The founding of the Congo State can be compared with the 
achievements of the two other great enterprises of our own time, 
which have converted vast tracts of primitive African savagery 
into organised States under civilised administration. But Stanley’s 
task was heavier than that of the pioneers of Rhodesia and the 
creators of Nigeria. The sphere of his operations was larger ; the 
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native populations were more numerous and more utterly un- 
touched by external influences other than those of the Arab slave- 
raiders ; the climatic and physical obstacles were more severe ; he 
had foreign opposition to contend with from without, and many 
difficulties with the pedantry, the obstinacy, and the greed of some 
of the officials sent out to him by his employers. Yet in the short 
space of five years the work was done. The Congo was policed, 
surveyed, placed under control. A chain of stations was drawn 
along its banks; systematic relations had been established with 
the more powerful native potentates ; an elaborate political and 
commercial organisation had been established ; the transport diffi- 
culties had been overcome, and the whole region thrown open to 
trade under the complicated and careful regulations which Stanley 
had devised. It was no fault of Stanley’s if the work has been 
badly carried on by his successors, and if the Congo State, under a 
régime of Belgian officials, not always carefully selected, has not, 
so far, fulfilled the promise of its inception. So long as Stanley 
was in Africa no disaster occurred ; there was no plundering of the 
natives and no savage reprisals. If he had been permitted to remain 
a few years longer, the advance of the Congo State might have been 
more rapid, particularly if he could have been seconded by sub- 
ordinates with a higher inherited capacity for ruling inferior races 
than Belgians could be expected to possess. It was a cause of 
regret to him, I believe, that England did not take a larger share 
in this international enterprise. 

But England for long ignored or belittled the work that Stanley 
did. It was not till public opinion, throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin world, had acclaimed him a hero, that the governing 
element recognised something of his greatness ; and to the very last 
its recognition was guarded and grudging. One might have sup- 
posed that his services would have been enlisted for the Empire 
in 1884 when he came back from the Congo. He was in the prime 
of life, he was full of vigour, he had proved his capacity as a leader, 
a Tuler, and a governor, who had few living equals. One thinks 
that employment worthy of his powers should have been pressed 
upon him. But the country which left Burton to eat out his 
fiery heart in a second-rate consulship, and never seemed to know 
what to do with Gordon, could not find a suitable post for Stanley. 
I do not imagine he sought anything of the kind; but it seems 
strange that it was not offered, and on such terms that he would 
have found it difficult to refuse. If he had been entrusted with 
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some worthy Imperial commission, he might have been saved from 
the fourth, and least fortunate, of his journeys into the interior of 
Africa. Nothing that Stanley ever did spoke more loudly for his 
courage, his resourcefulness, and his heroic endurance, than the 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha. None but a man of his 
iron resolution could have carried through those awful marches 
and counter-marches in the tropical forest and along the banks 
of the Aruwimi. But the suffering and privations were incurred 
for an inadequate object and a cause not clearly understood. 
Many lives were lost, many brave men, white and black, perished 
tragically, to effect the rescue of a person who, it appeared, 
would, on the whole, have preferred not to be rescued. The 
journey from the Ocean to the Nile, and from the Nile to the 
East Coast, added much to geographical knowledge, and was the 
complement of Stanley’s previous discoveries. But the cost was 
heavy, and the leader himself emerged with his health seriously 
impaired by the tremendous strain of those dark months. Most 
of his younger companions preceded him to the grave. Stanley 
survived Nelson, Stairs, and Parke, as well as Barttelot and Jameson; 
but the traces of the journey were upon him to the end, and no 
doubt they shortened his days. 

Those days—that is to say, the fourteen years that were left 
to him after he returned to England in the spring of 1890—were, 
however, full of activity, and, one may hope, of content. No 
other great task of exploration and administration was tendered, 
and perhaps, if offered, it could not have been accepted. But 
Stanley found plenty of occupation. He wrote, he lectured, and 
he assisted the King of the Belgians with advice on the affairs of 
his Dependency. He was in Parliament for five years, and he took 
some part in the discussion of African questions. More than all, 
he was married, most happily and fortunately married, and watched 
over, and ministered to, with tactful and tender solicitude. The 
evening of that storm-tossed and strenuous life was calm and 
peaceful. Those who knew him only in these closing years saw 
him, I suppose, at his best, with something of the former nervous, 
self-assertive, vitality replaced by a mellow and matured wisdom.. 
Whether there was much more than an external contrast between 
the Stanley of the earlier, and the later, period, I am unable to say ;. 
but one may suggest that the change was in the nature of a develop- 
ment. Does any man’s character really alter after the formative 
season of youth is over? Traits half-hidden or seldom revealed in 
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the fierce stress of active conflict and labour may come to the 
surface when the battling days are done. I cannot think that the 
serene sagacity, the gentleness, and the magnanimity, which one noted 
in Stanley in his last decade, could have been merely the fruit of 
leisure and domestic happiness. No doubt the strands were always 
in his nature, though perhaps not easily detected by the casual 
eye, so long as ‘ the wrestling thews that throw the world’ had to 
be kept in constant exercise. 

In manner and appearance, and in other respects, he was the 
absolute antithesis of the type he sometimes represented to the 
general imagination. Short of stature, lean, and wiry, with a 
brown face, a s’zong chin, a square, Napoleonic head, and notice- 
able eyes—round, lion-like eyes, watchful and kindly, that yet 
glowed with a hidden fire—he was a striking and attractive 
personality ; but there was nothing in him to recall the iron-handed. 
swashbuckling, melodramatic, adventurer, such as the pioneers 
of new countries are often supposed to be. The bravest of the 
brave, a very Ney or Murat among travellers, one knew that he 
was; but his courage, one could see, was not of the unthinking, 
inconsequent variety that would court danger for its own sake, 
without regard to life and suffering. What struck one most was 
that ‘high seriousness,’ which often belongs to men, who have 
played a great part in great events, and have been long in close 
contact with the sterner reality of things. Hig temperament was 
intense rather than passionate, in spite of the outbursts of quick 
anger, which marked him, in his fighting period, when he was 
crossed or wronged. Much, far too much, was made of his ‘ indis- 
cretions ’ of language—as if strong men are not always indiscreet ! 
It is only the weaklings who make no mistakes, who are for ever 
decorous and prudent. Stanley had a ready, fluent pen, a gift of 
dramatic speech, and a keen sense of injustice. If he saw, or 
thought he saw, a wrong done, he was apt to ‘let himself go,’ 
without much thought of the consequences. When he met Living- 
stone at Ujiji he found the Doctor bitterly aggrieved at the behaviour 
of the British consular authorities at Zanzibar. It is highly pro- 
bable that the old missionary was mistaken, and that Dr. Kirk’s 
callous neglect existed chiefly in his imagination. Stanley, how- 
ever, thoroughly believed in the story. He came back to England, 
burning with indignation, and angrily determined to expose the 
peccant consul. Hence arose an embittered controversy, which, 
for a time, gave the explorer a bad name with all that is genteel 
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and smooth-spoken in English society. It would have been far 
easier, and much more politic, to have forgotten the Doctor’s real or 
imaginary wrongs, and to have said pleasant things about every- 
body, or at least about everybody likely to have powerful friends 
and influential relatives. 

Much the same may be said of his early quarrel with the Royal 
Geographical Society. He did not find it easy to forgive that 
distinguished body, when it signified its desire to make amends 
for the coldness, with which it had first treated him, and for the un- 
generous aspersions, which some of its members had cast upon his 
fame. They gave him a dinner, and made flattering speeches about 
the man who had succeeded. Lord Houghton was in the Chair, and 
it was Lord Houghton, according to the competent authority 
already mentioned,! who was referred to in the speech which Stanley 
made at a Press dinner in New York : 


Gentlemen [he said], I thank you for your reception. You have always been 
kind to me. When I first went to Africa you gave me words of encouragement. 
At that time I met a noble English lord who was a member of the Royal 
Geographical Society. I was introduced te him as the man who was going to 
hunt for Dr. Livingstone. He stared at me condescendingly. 

When I returned from Africa, having found Dr. Livingstone, you were kind 
enough to say very pleasant things about me, and I met my English friend again, 
and he relaxed and gave me one finger. 

Again I went to Africa, and you gave me words of encouragement, and my 
English friend gave me two fingers. I have just returned, gentlemen, and you 
have been more kind than ever. Once more I met the noble Englishman, and 
this time he actually gave me his whole hand. Gentlemen, between that first 
patronising bow and that handshake lies practically the history of my whole 
life. 


But the whole hand was extended; and it surprised many 
Englishmen that it was not instantly and warmly grasped. ‘ Sorry 
for it,’ as we know from Thackeray, ‘is all a gentleman can say.’ 
It is a tradition—on the whole a pleasant, sporting, public-school 
kind of tradition—that a full apology, frankly offered, can atone for 
anything, and must be promptly accepted. But Stanley had not 
been at an English public school, and he did not quite understand 
the rules of the game. He could not let bygones be bygones with- 
out a murmur of reproach, or forget that some of the people, who were 
now so civil, had sneered at him as a mountebank adventurer, had 
discredited his discoveries, disbelieved his statements, and had even 
suggested that the whole story of the finding of Livingstone was a 


1 The Times, May 25, 1904. 
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fabrication. All this was now acknowledged to be a mistake, and 
Stanley’s critics, eupeptic and at ease, many of whom had never 
had any greater hardship to endure in their lives than a badly 
cooked dinner, were quite ready to ignore the past, and to 
be good-natured and genial. It was thought to be ungracious of 
Stanley that he would not make up the quarrel, until he had vindi- 
cated his own part in it by a bitter recital of his grievances. But 
men who feel intensely, who have suffered deeply under unmerited 
injuries, and who have Stanley’s defiant sense of justice, are not 
always so tactful and polite as the social amenities require. 

As it was, the ‘ indiscretions’ for some years left a certain mark 
upon Stanley’s reputation, and gave an easy handle to the cavillers 
and the hypercritical, and to the whole tribe of the purists, who 
are shocked because revolutions are not made with rose water, 
or continents conquered in kid gloves. Even after his triumph 
was acknowledged, after he had been honoured by princes, and 
- had won his way to the tardy recognition of the Royal Geographical 
Society, there were superior persons to repeat that he was egotis- 
tical and inhuman. To his friends both charges must have seemed 
absurd. Of personal egotism, of mere vanity, he had singularly 
little. It needed a very obtuse observer to miss seeing that he was 
by nature simple, affectionate, and modest, with a wealth of kind- 
ness and generosity under his mantle of reserve. He had a sympa- 
thetic feeling for the helpless, and the unfortunate—for animals, 
for the poor, and for the children of all races. On the march from 
Ruwenzori, distressed mothers of Emin’s motley contingent would 
bring their babies to Stanley’s own tent, knowing that ‘ Bula 
Matari’ would have halted the caravan sooner than needlessly 
sacrifice one of these quaint brown scraps of humanity. He would 
tell the story himself; and afterwards, perhaps, he would describe 
how he made up the connubial differences of some jangling couple 
of half-clad aboriginals. 

His full and varied experiences were not easy to extract from 
him ; for he disliked being ‘ drawn,’ and preferred to talk on those 
larger, impersonal, questions of politics, history, ethnology, and 
economics, in which he never ceased to be interested. But his 
friends were sometimes allowed to be entranced by some strange 
and stirring episode of African adventure, told with fine dramatic 
power, and relieved by touches of quiet humour. He was not a 
witty talker ; but he had a fund of that amused tolerance, which 
comes of comprehending, and condoning, the weaknesses of human 
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nature. It is a trait which goes far to explain his success in dealing 
with native races. 

In the House of Commons he was not much at home. The 
atmosphere of the place, physical and intellectual, disagreed with 
him. The close air and the late hours did not suit his health. 
‘I am a man,’ he once said to the present writer, ‘who cannot 
stand waste.’ The Commons’ House of Parliament, with its de- 
sultory, irregular, ways, its dawdling methods, and its interminable 
outpourings of verbose oratory, must have seemed to him a gigantic 
apparatus for frittering away energy and time. He was glad to 
escape from St. Stephen’s to the Surrey country home, in which he 
found much of the happiness of his later years. Here he drained, 
and trenched, and built, and planted ; doing everything with the 
same careful prevision, and economical adaptation of means to 
ends, which he had exhibited in greater enterprises. To go the 
round of his improvements with him was to gain some insight into 
the practical side of his character. 

It was not the only, nor perhaps the highest, side. There was 
another, not revealed to the world at large, or to many persons, and 
the time has scarcely come to dwell upon it. But those who caught 
glimpses into a temple somewhat jealously veiled and guarded did 
not find it hard to understand why it was that Stanley had never 
failed to meet with devoted service and loyal attachment, through 
all the vicissitudes of the brilliant and adventurous career, which 
has left its mark scored deep upon the history of our planet. 



































BLACKSTICK PAPERS. NO. 92 
BY MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


PARIS, PRISMS, AND PRIMITIPFS. 
Z. 


Nature makes merry occasionally, and so does human nature, and 
Blackstick herself unbends. On Monday, May 2, in the year of 
our Lord 1904, there was a soft storm of rain followed by sunshine, 
and all the trees in the Tuileries, and in the gardens, and the woods 
round about Paris, came out. They burst into blinding-sweet 
green and gold; the lilacs followed with their fragrant buds, all 
the violets and pansies rose from the darkness into light, white 
pinks began to bloom. Everywhere the streets were garlanded, 
the people went about carrying posies in honour of the spring. The 
very funerals going by were great masses of beautiful flowers and 
wreaths, lovely tall pyres of roses spreading fragrance. The scent- 
less daffodils of England were not so much in vogue, so it seemed, as 
more fragrant flowers ; though to be sure bountiful bunches of blue 
forget-me-nots and purple pansies were to be bought for a few pence 
at street corners, where the old sat dispensing the nosegays and the 
young came to buy and to carry them off. 

Blackstick sometimes travels under the name of P. M., with a 
companion who is not yet twenty thousand years old and who 
shall be A. M. for the occasion. These wanderers frequent a little 
hostel in a street whose very stones and doorways seem for P. M. 
dressed with rosemary; A. M. knows of other delightful places 
and riverside corners; but with dr without sweet herbs to recall the 
past, it is impossible not to love the present in this merry little oasis 
of the Rue St. Roch. At either end of the quiet street the stream 
passes along two great thoroughfares, whence the sounds that 
reach one, the steady tramp of the horses, the jangle of the omnibus 
bells, the yelling of motors, the trumpetings of bicyclists, all make 
a distant chorus which somehow suggests an extra sense of rest 
to the narrow street where St. Roch and St. Romain unite to give 
their friendly shelter. 

1 Copyright, 1904, by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, in the United States of America. 
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The owner of the hotel, the old friend of many of those who 
come there, adds a certain character and a personal feeling to the 
establishment, and to this his guests respond. Not long ago a 
traveller, after twenty-five years, came (as people did in the Old 
Testament and in illuminated missals) carrying a silver cup in his bag 
to commemorate the friendly connection. . . . 

P. M. and A. M., looking out from their third-floor windows, 
can see across to those two big boulevards of which mention has 
been made. The Tuileries Gardens spread greenly beyond the 
Rue de Rivoli as far as the distant quais, which are crossed 
and recrossed by their crowds of tiny figures. Looking to the 
east they can almost count the very steps of the great church 
which has remained firm while so many kings and emperors and 
revolutions have passed their way. There stands St. Roch stately 
and unmoved from year to year, blessing the infants and the young 
communicants, and the new-married couples and the mourning 
corléges as they each come up in turn. From these upper windows 
A. M. and P. M. seem to live the very life of the city, not only in its 
outer aspects, but in its domesticities, as they survey the little street 
with its varying gleams and humours. Look at the hairdresser 
opposite on the pavement in front of his shop matching his client’s 
hair in the brighter light of the street, while various friends volubly 
assist. Look at the pretty, pale washerwoman who comes to her 
door for a breath; a lady from the hotel itself crosses over in 
slippers to fetch some snowy garment which has been exquisitely 
starched and gauffered. Look at the greengrocer’s man washing 
his carrots which flash with colour in the slanting sun rays, while 
the owner of the shop, sitting on a straw chair with an ink bottle 
carefully adjusted into a sack of potatoes, is writing his accounts in 
a book. The people at work, the people at play, are all interested 
and interesting. They are primitifs in their way no less than 
their predecessors depicted in the Pavillon de Marsan yonder. 
The little schoolboys in their capes and pointed hoods, and neat 
bare legs, as they fly past; the employés and professors as they 
cross the road with neat rapid strides, the young girls as they pass 
stepping gaily in time, arm in arm as if they were dancing. 

Besides the springtime it is also Confirmation time. The whole 
town is scattered with little brides of ten and twelve years old, in 
white veils, white shoes, white sashes, accompanied by the proud 
parents trudging alongside; the father is generally importantly 
got up with a large and shining hat and boots to match ; the mother 
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may be stout and weary-footed from some neighbouring outskirt 
of Paris, but she wears her bonnet with an air, and is usually carrying 
a basket. Other parents more prosperous, or less provident, go off 
to the café at the corner of the street and settle themselves at little 
tables to feast with their children off cakes and ale. The little 
bride is the centre of the party, or the conscious little boy in his 
short white trousers and fringed white ribbons. While the 
holiday makers sit feasting the workers pass by ; perhaps it is a 
man and his dog yoked together to a wooden cart, or a long waggon 
crawling on carrying trunks of trees from the forest to the wood- 
cutters’ yard. Perhaps a motor comes next with its casquetted 
driver, and the smart feathered lady within; . .. the lazy P. M. 
leans from the window, watching a shabby man who is walking 
up the middle of the street carrying an exquisite wreath of roses 
carefully before him; but A. M. calls her away, for the Primitifs 
are to be visited and the Prisms must wait. 


Il. 


The Hotel St. Romain has the additional advantage of being 
quite close to the much-frequented shrine of early saints lately 
revealed to us by the spirited director of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and his colleagues, and displayed for our advantage in the Pavillon 
de Marsan, which is the last addition to the glorious old palaces of 
the Louvre. This fine gallery is light and strong, and elegantly built, 
with handsome staircases and stately rooms on different levels, 
and with landings which give great variety and character, both 
of which are often wanting to State galleries. How well one knows 
the look of them, that turnstile at the entrance and then the stone 
stairs, and the short room, and the long room out of it—how mono- 
tonous and cut to pattern they are apt tobe. This, however, isa 
beautiful home of art, rather than a gallery ; nothing is crowded, 
everything is in its place, and the walls are lined with soft coloured 
stuffs of delicate shades admirably adapted to their purpose. The 
Pavillon de Marsan is near the opening of the Rue de Rivoli. Two 
or three flags and a couple of sentries stand at the entrance. Also 
the portrait of a medieval lady delicately tinted and securely 
framed invites the passers by to enter and to enjoy the feast within ; 
to enjoy the beautiful things which were first recorded for our use 
when other Edwards were ruling in England, and when Dante was 
walking the streets of Florence. There hang the pictures on the 
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walls, of delicate sage-green, or where soft strawberry hangings 
of silk set off carvings and old frames and faded gildings. 
The pictures have come hither from far and near, across seas and 
centuries, from convents and palaces and churches; some have 
lived all these years concealed under other names than their own, 
and are only now discovered to be themselves. 

Paris and Prisms are familiar to us all. Primitifs are to a 
certain degree a new revelation of French inspiration, and this 
charming school is now, for the first time, catalogued, organised, 
and collected from afar, brought from convents and churches and 
distant country places, by the care of Monsieur Bouchot and his 
patriotic colleagues the Frenchmen of to-day. We have seen some 
of the pictures before—we have known them under other names 
such as Van Eycks and Ghirlandajos. Now under their true 
flag they appear, and in their true nationality, and as they rise 
before us, one by one, each seems to be a proof of that which is yet 
to be made certain. Time has a magnetism of its own, for us 
beings of an hour, who stand before the work which the painter 
placed upon his easel six or seven centuries ago. There is a 
picture belonging to the Church of the Madeleine in Paris— 
No. 37 in the catalogue. It has been ascribed to Van Eyck and 
to Albert Diirer in turn. Experts may disagree. The work 
speaks to us still as it might have done had we been there when 
the nameless artist first painted his vision upon the panel; and 
we still respond to the noble sweet sentiment, to the exquisite 
care and detail. The Virgin kneels in the long cathedral aisle ; 
she is sumptuous in her damask robes, simple in her modest 
majesty—a cup with lilies stands on the pavement at her knee, a 
missal lies open on the carved reading desk—an angel, with noble, 
open looks and great wings, kneels before her from some inner 
shrine. The angel, too, is robed, and with upraised left hand 
he seems to emphasise his message. ... The rays of light 
stream through a circular window overhead, each column is traced 
with care, each complicated arch is in its place, each shadow falls 
in exquisite beauty and perfection. No one is near, though 
figures are to be seen at the far end of the vista. 

Painted yesterday, the picture would be beautiful and touch 
one’s admiration ; coming to us through the centuries it brings 
added mystery and reality too. Perhaps angels were really to be 
seen crossing among the columns of the great cathedrals in those 
days ; perhaps in those times ladies knelt like queens, wearing royal 
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robes. The cathedrals are still there ; the carvings are still to be 
admired, the quaint gurgoyles, the fanciful decorations, bats and 
birds and exquisite leaves carved in the stonework, and beyond it 
all as you look, you somehow feel that the very spirit of holiness is 
there. 

‘C’est trés curieux,’ says the little French lady, a pretty little 
lady enough, with frills and furbelows ; her husband has a ribbon 
in his coat. The people all about seem educated and well bred. 
The ladies of the present, in their elaborate fanciful dresses, are 
scarcely less dainty than the saints and queens and Magdalenes 
they have come to see. 

The French couples talk to each other with their pretty and 
rapid intonation. A nun in a dress which might have come bodily 
out of one of the pictures goes by, alone, carefully marking her 
catalogue. In a doorway under the mitred head of some saintly 
bishop the guardian of the place sits nodding peacefully. 

‘C’est du Ghirlandajo pur et simple,’ says an Elégante, gazing 
at one of Maitre de Moulins’ masterpieces. And while the human 
beings pass by discoursing, discriminating, the goodly company of the 
past remains indifferent, altogether oblivious of our presence . . . 
reading, praying, pondering, only a few of the martyrs look some- 
what conscious, and no wonder. With what stately dignity yonder 
saint advances across the open place carrying his own glorified head 
which the executioner has just cut from his body, or let us admire 
the gracious ladies with their palms and jagged wheels, or Jean 
Perreal’s slim and self-respecting lamb on its exquisite spindle legs. 

‘Where does he come from, that delicious master, whom for the 
moment we are obliged to call by the ambiguous name of le Maitre 
de Moulins?’ says the author of the catalogue. From Paris, 
from Tours, from Lyons, from Moulins? Did he see Italy ? asks 
M. Lafenestre, the writer of the admirable introduction. 

‘ Par pitié Messieurs les archivistes nos amis,’ he cries, ‘ un petit 
document, un tout petit document, s’il vous plait, qui nous permette 
de saluer cet homme glorieux, de son vrai nom !’ 

Entering what one might call the Salle carrée of the Primitif 
Exhibition, there before one is a whole wall covered with the works 
of this so-called ‘ Maitre de Moulins.’ One is attracted at once by 
the master’s great triptych which hangs in the place of honour in 
the centre, and which the catalogue attributes to the year 1498. 

In the middle panel stands the Virgin with the Child, surrounded 
by angels, and as the painter is fond of doing, he has represented 
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the Holy Mother as she is described in the Apocalypse ; the crescent 
moon is at her feet and the sunshine with which she is robed seems 
to radiate from out of this beautiful picture. The grouping and 
painting of the attendant angels are very wonderful, not only for 
their value in the whole composition, but because each angel is a 
masterpiece. They stand with solemn eyes, directed towards the 
Holy Child, their hands clasped in fervent adoration. On the 
panels on either side St. Peter and St. Anne mount guard and 
present the donors of the picture to the holy company within. 

Another picture, a Nativity by the same master, hangs near. 
The catalogue tells us that this painting was presented by the 
Cardinal Jean Rolin (we see his portrait in the picture itself) to the 
Cathedral of Autun, and that for more than four hundred years it 
has hung in the évéché until now brought to Paris for the first 
time, with the rare result that we find it after four centuries exactly 
as it was left by Maitre de Moulins. 

The feeling and spirit of this master’s work remind one of some 
of the illuminated missals at the Bibliothéque Nationale close by. 
The landscapes of soft low hills and green valleys are strangely like 








those distances that Fouquet loved to paint, and which through 
him we have got to know and understand, and it is very wonderful 
to find that what one had imagined to be the fairy land of 
Fouquet’s brain is no fairy land but reality: France herself, only 
waiting now, as then, for her sons of the brush to come and paint 
her gracious aspects. 

‘Oh what a power has whyte simplicity,’ and this reflection of 
Keats’s seems to embody in words what the Maitre de Moulins 
effects in his most beautiful work of art. 

The Virgin kneels before the Holy Child in the centre, on her 
right are St. Joseph and two angels (we recognise them again in the 
triptych) : a little to the background, the donor also kneels, and a 
charming touch of nature is the introduction of the Cardinal’s 
favourite fox-terrier on the hem of his robe. 

“Une particularité,’ says the catalogue, ‘qui ferait recon- 
naitre le Maitre entre tous les autres, c’est la sévérité des physio- 
nomies, l’absence de sourire des Anges et de la Vierge,’ and this 
holds true even in his portraits. Take, for instance, ‘Une dame 
présentée par la Madeleine,’ a beautiful though rather grim achieve- 
ment. P.M. admires, and A. M. declares it is like Memling in the 
scheme of colour, the posing of the figures, but the fact remains 
that the resemblance is but chance, and the spirit is French, 
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and that no one but a Frenchman painting in France could have 
produced such a portrait. 

We step into the cool ante-hall, where, facing us, is Froment’s 
famous altar-piece ‘ Le Buisson Ardent.’ This picture, with many 
of the others here exhibited, was attributed to the Flemish school, . 
even to Van Eyck himself, because of the remarkable landscape in 
the centre panel. However, searching among the archives of 
‘Bouches du Rhone,’ M. Blancard discovered documents which 
prove that ‘Le Buisson Ardent’ was painted by Nicholas Froment 
at the command of King René for the cathedral of Aix, and that 
for so doing he received the sum of 30 écus ! 

High among the branches of a spreading tree, a graceful and 
lovely Virgin is sitting in state, while underneath, far beyond the 
boughs, lies an exquisite landscape. On one of the wings is the 
portrait of King René himself with his three saints, a fine group in 
gorgeous array. On the other wing is his queen, the daughter of 
Louis XI., Queen Jeanne de Laval, who is also presented to the 
Virgin by three protecting saints. 

Not unlike other kings and queens, René and Jeanne seem to 
have had the same predilection for being constantly painted by the 
same hand. There are two separate miniatures of them by Froment, 
of which the head of the king is especially excellent in its way. 

One might almost say that portraiture was an inherent gift 
among the French painters, and it is easy to see how the exquisite 
pictures of the sixteenth century which we find upstairs in this 
same collection belong by descent to the great masters of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The actual school of Nicholas Froment leaves one a little cold. 
‘Fort curieux,’ as the lady said, is also the criticism of the cata- 
logue concerning the picture of the saint carrying his head in his 
hands, and this is really all that can be said of Froment’s pupils. 

Near by are two pictures by another Primitif, Jean Perreal ? 
(The questioning mark is out of the catalogue.) This artist has a 
charming gift for details, and in ‘The Mystical Marriage of St. 
Catherine’ the eye dwells with real pleasure upon the dainty 
architecture, the delicate trimming of St. Catherine’s robe, and all 
the other charming belongings of the holy company. The heads 
of the figures are admirable ; but the painter seems to have been 
unable to realise the human body, and the figures of the Virgin and 
St. Catherine are weak and feeble. Another painting of the Virgin 
and two donors by this same Perreal is a disappointment; the 
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Virgin is beautiful and wonderfully painted, but the donors so ill 
executed that they spoil what would otherwise have been a re- 
markable work. 

Fouquet, Enguerrand Charonton, and what one is obliged to 
call for want of more definite names the schools of Touraine, of 
Provence, of Bourgogne, are indeed words to conjure with, for they 
embody in sound this great school which now for the first time 
receives its proper recognition ; nor must we leave the Pavillon de 
Marsan without an act of homage to the great Maitre de Flémalle 
who painted about 1430, fifty years before le Maitre de Moulins. 
There are three pictures of his, each a masterpiece, and each beyond 
criticism. Perhaps Mr. Salting’s Virgin and Child in an interior 
is the most beautiful for colour; but ‘The Adoration of the 
Shepherds’ is the finest picture of the three, for in it there is per- 
fection of noble thought as well as perfection of execution. In a 
thatched hut with angels hovering above, the Virgin is kneeling in 
adoration before the Holy Child. St. Joseph, holding a candle, 
which he shields from the wind with his right hand, kneels, and 
the shepherds, in a wonderful group, stand hesitating at the open 
door. Two women are in attendance on the Virgin, and are placed 
to her left so that the Holy Child lies encircled by noble figures, 
and then surrounding all is a great peaceful landscape with the 
rising sun just appearing over the mountain top ; the light is cool, 
grey, and mysterious, and as it is, just before the sun shoots out 
his rays to warm and cheer the world. 

The third picture of Maitre de Flémalle’s is called ‘ The Glorious 
Virgin, St. Peter, St. Augustin, anda Monk.’ This is a little picture 
which reminds one of Van Eyck, and though the picture is small, 
it has his qualities of distance, breadth, and nobility of conception. 


Til. 


Before going up to the portraits on the higher floor you may, if 
you will, rest for a minute, in the ante-hall hung with its woven 
tapestries wreathed by a gay garland of embroidered fun and grace— 
they chiefly represent the fées of Henri III. Look at the courtiers 
assembled ; while that ominous queen-mother sits in the centre of 
them all in deepest mourning. Look at the barges where the 
nobles and the king and some frail and brilliant Anne or misnamed 
Diana are assembled, while the huge fish with waving fins and a 
glorified tail beats the air, and the people dance on the distant 
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banks and the music plays. Henry of Navarre is looking on in 
gallant pourpoint and ruffle, so are other well-known figures and 
faces out of Alexandre Dumas. Who are the real historians? For 
France shall we quote Guizot and de Tocqueville and d’Aubigné, 
or rather Alexandre Dumas, who has made the Fronde to rise once . 
more and Louis XIV. and his court to exist again ? 

In the upper gallery where the portraits are hanging, all our old 
friends out of ‘The Three Musketeers’ and the ‘Dame de Mon- 
soreau’ are to be recognised. There they are, with their handsome 
profiles and high delicate features, set off by their ruffles and 
feathered toques, the dashing chivalrous cut-and-come-again heroes, 
the Balafré, the Guises, Henri Quatre, the noble Coligny and his son- 
in-law Teligny, and there also are the conspirators, the lurid villains 
and villainesses—Mayenne the persecutor of Chicot, and .those 
terrible women Cathérine and Marie de Médicis, and the schem- 
ing Chevreuse and Diane de Poictiers, and the wild friends of 
Henri III., Anne Duc de Joyeuse and the rest of them, with 
their cropped heads and lordly airs. Here, too, is Mazarin, who, it 
will be remembered with satisfaction, was lifted bodily, schemes, 
robes and all, over the wall into captivity, by the strong arm of 
Porthos. The portraits seem to greet us or taunt us as we go 
by, so convincing and life-like are they. Their limners belonged 
to a time when art reigned supreme, and whose princes and 
nobles still live on by means of the Clouets and Holbein and 
their compeers who worked on quietly, with steady hands and 
keen eyes reproducing every line and aspect of the handsome 
dazzling gallants before them. The portraits tell their own history ; 
but it is only of late that the compositions and altar-pieces have 
been docketed and named and dated. Only how can they be 
dated? A beautiful picture belongs to the great kingdom of art; 
and its name, be it Flemish or Burgundian, its date, be it one 
century or another—except, indeed, for the expert—adds but little 
to its revelation. 

M. Laborde, in his interesting work ‘ La Renaissance des Arts 
4 la Cour de France,’ gives a graphic description of the duties of 
the Court painter in the sixteenth century. The post was first 
instituted in the Middle Ages, when it was ordained that the painter 
was to be classed with the servants, and.came in rank after the 
‘ palefreniers’’ and the ‘ galopins de cuisine’ ; but with the march 
of civilisation the painter was promoted. and in the sixteenth 
century ranked with the poets, musicians, and fools of the Court. 

4-2 
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Briefly, the painter’s duty was to do everything, and he might be 
called from the stable, where he sat decorating the royal saddles 
with designs, to the kitchen to put finishing touches to the orna- 
mented dishes which were to be set before the king. 

Besides being painter to the Court, Jean Clouet obtained, 
through his intelligence and ready wit, the appointment of Valet 
de Chambre du Roy, a post much sought after, as it meant personal 
and real intercourse with the king. 

There is no doubt that it was from holding this post that Clouet 
became so intimate with the Court. One can see from his portraits 
that his sitters were his friends, not mere models, that Clouet knew 
the ins and outs of their characters, and in his inimitable way 
expressed, as far as plastic art could make it possible, almost all 
that there was to be said of the brilliant assemblage. 

‘Maistre Janet Clouet painctre et valet de chambre ordinaire 
du Roy’ was his full title. M. Laborde describes how it was then 
the custom to abbreviate names, and that Jehan Clouet was turned 
into Jehannet Clouet, and then into quite plain Janet. Janet, 
unlike other followers of the brush, was well paid for his work, 
and he found in Francis a devoted and liberal master. He suc- 
ceeded Jehan Bourdichon as Court painter. His reputation was 
great, and, besides private portraits, he had all the official portraits 
to paint. One is given an idea of the hurry, and push, and anxiety 
then shown to possess Janet’s work, by a bill owing to Loys du 
Moulin, which has been preserved for diligences and post horses, 
for going from Blois to Paris, and Paris to Blois, to fetch a portrait 
by the celebrated painter. 

Janet was a great deal at Fontainebleau with the king, and in 
an old description of the Palais we read what numbers of Clouet’s 
portraits hung on the walls, and there they seem to have remained 
until Louis Philippe had them removed to his historical museum at 
Versailles. 

One of the most interesting things about Janet is that he stoutly 
resisted the Italian influence which Francis I. so admired, and, 
while Primatice and Rosso reigned supreme, Clouet worked quietly 
on, knowing well what his own work was worth. Portraits at this 
time were the craze of Europe, and it is through him that they 
became the fashion in France. Holbein, too, was at work in Eng- 
land. There was no self-respecting family that had not been 
painted, and, as the fashion grew, books of portraits were sold, 
and no salon was considered complete without one of these on the 
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table. These likenesses took the place of our present snapshots 
and ‘Daily Graphics.’ They were often of great use; sovereigns 
and princes having to marry sent for the pictures of the most suit- 
able princesses in Europe in order to choose the most beautiful. 

Jean Clouet was succeeded by his son Frangois, who, though 
not nearly so great a painter, enjoyed an even greater popularity. 
Francois’ work was only to follow in the steps of his father, who 
created the style, and, as we have already said, resisted Italian 
influence. 

Frangois became Court painter in 1545. Laborde tells us that 
his first duty was to go down to Rambouillet to take a cast of 
the dead king for an effigy, and his bill is quoted which goes into 
minute details, ‘ Despense de bouche’ figuring principally among 
the items. 

It was to Francois that Ronsard wrote the long and exquisite 
poem which begins : ‘ Pein moy, Janet, pein moy je te suplie,’ and 
the rest of the Pleiade also offered up verses in the praise of this 
charming master. 

As an example of the passion, or rather frenzy, for portraits of 
those days, Brantome tells a story of how Cathérine de Médicis, 
being at Lyons, went to see the studio of a painter called Lyon— 
some of his work is to be seen in this collection—and to her 
astonishment found upon his easel the most beautiful portrait 
imaginable of herself as a young woman. She gazed in rapture 
and amazement, and could not remove her eyes for pleasure. Her 
bewilderment was lessened when the painter confessed that, though 
he had never seen her Majesty before, he had beheld a reproduc- 
tion of her portrait, and had been so struck by it that he deter- 
mined to paint another for himself. It is also known that Francis I. 
sent Titian a drawing of himself, and requested the artist to paint 
his portrait from this. 

The secret of the Clouets’ art seems to have died with Francois, 
whose work, though inferior, is no less alive than his father’s. An 
interesting book of reproductions, edited by Lord Ronald Gower, 
from the Earl of Carlisle’s collection at Castle Howard, contains 
hundreds of the portraits of the people we read of at that time, 
beginning with the royal house of Valois itself. Is it chance or is 
it the singular vividness of the Clouets’ impressions which gives, 
even in the children’s portraits of the later generation, a strange 
tiger-like expression ? The pale arching eyes, low frowning brows, 
seem to foretell the future. 
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Francis I., with his well-known features, and his troubles, and 
his magnificence, has always been something of a favourite with 
the world. His stately buildings, his own odd yet distinguished 
looks, have made his personality so familiar to us that he has almost 
become a friend, and we refuse to believe all the things we read to 
his discredit. It is to the painters that he owes much of his 
popularity. Clouet has painted him with his pale southern face, 
his dark hair, the great nose, the narrow, self-conscious eyes, the 
beautiful hands which play with the hilt of that sword which he 
could wield with such chivalry, but with which he knew not how 
to lead or to direct. We hear how he modelled himself upon 
heroes of romance, how, when he was in prison, he sent for the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the history of Amadis of Gaul to read. 

The story of his boys left by him as hostages to linger in cap- 
tivity after the battle of Pavia is almost the saddest of all those 
which are told concerning him. Poor little hostages for a treaty 
which Francis never fulfilled! One of them died, the other never 
quite recovered his spirits. So says Colonel Haggard in ‘ Side- 
lights upon the History of France,’ but the historian Clouet brings 
a very noble personage before our eyes in Henri II., with Francis’s 
own dignity of carriage; he is mounted upon a splendid charger, 
and is riding in State. Henri II. is also nobly. represented by his 
magnificent additions to Fontainebleau and to the Louvre. 

Clouet paints many of his sitters at different ages, as children, 
and then young people. Men did not live to be very old in those 
days ; there are few heads of aged men. There is one magnificent 
drawing of the great Connétable Anne de Montmorency, who lived 
from one reign to another—also one of another sitter, poor little 
Jeanne de Navarre, of whom the melancholy story is told how, 
when she was about nine years old, she was repeatedly struck and 
beaten to force her into a marriage, notwithstanding her passionate 
protests. When the day of the ceremony came she was so loaded 
with brocade and precious stones and heavy chains that she could 
not walk, and, according to the custom of the time, the poor little 
bride was carried into the church. The Connétable de Mont- 
morency, that grand seigneur, was selected for this office, which so 
angered and disgusted him that he left the Court in high dudgeon, 
and gave up for a time all his dignities and appointments. 

There is one exquisite little head of Queen Mary Stuart at a 
very early age, delicate and sprightly—la Reine Dauphine, as she 
was called—and there is a charming portrait of the beautiful 
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Duchesse d’Etampes, looking innocent and girlish, whose quarrel 
with Diane de Poictiers divided the Court. 

These Primitifs have been tolerant of human limitations. There 
are few dull blots, almost everything is beautiful enough to belong 
to the present and the future, too, as well as to the past, and as 
one looks, one realises that all this has been in the world for five 
hundred years to give joy to the living mirage sweeping past that 
one depicted on the canvas. 

But the clock strikes twelve, the shadows grow short, P. M. and 
A. M. sadly leave this charming world, and turn their faces towards 
their own home, where, under different skies, and, perhaps, in a 
more sober mood, there are also beautiful things to admire and 
noble collections of pictures to study.’ 


1 Just now, when our own art-administration is under discussion, it may be 
pertinent to bring forward a translation of a little paper which is scattered for 
distribution in the tapestry hall of the Pavillon de Marsan. It concerns a society 
which seems admirable in intention and execution. It is called the Société des 
Amis du Louvre, and the prospectus runs as follows :— 

‘Our great Museum of the Louvre has a municipal revenue of its own 
(personalité civile). 

‘But its income even when augmented by part of the subsidy which the 
Budget grants annually to the national museums, and by the income which it 
receives from the sale of casts and chalcographie, cannot keep up with the 
obligations which the Museum’s own reputation and importance impose. 

‘The Louvre, therefore, is in want of aid, so that it may be in a position to 
acquire works of art which would complete and enrich the collections. 

‘ The Society of the Friends of the Louvre has been formed with the idea of 
creating, by means of subscriptions and grants from its members, funds destined 
to offer to the Museum works of art worthy to be placed in the galleries. 

‘ The Society of the Friends of the Louvre is on the eve of numbering two 
thousand members.’ 

Certain lovers of art in England have taken the hint, and a society was 
started about a year ago under the presidency of Lord Balcarres with the same 
excellent object in view. The subscription is only a guinea—and let us hope 
that two thousand members may be found to join the National Art-Collections 
Fund, notwithstanding its cumbrous name. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN. 


TuE story of the adventures of William Adams, the first Englishman 
in Japan, is truly as romantic an episode in the history of our 
connection with the Far East as the most vivid imagination could 
well invent. That a poor English mariner, drifting into port on 
a foreign ship, with naught to recommend him save his own good 
sense and straightforwardness, should have gained the favour, 
and kept the favour, of one of the most able rulers that Japan has 
ever seen, is one of those events which so seldom happen in real 
life, that, when they do come to pass, they touch our imagination 
as romance from fairyland rather than as sober facts of life. 

At the moment when William Adams set foot in the country, 
Japan had recently passed through a tempestuous period of her 
history, and had but newly been reduced to order by the genius 
and energy of three of her most famous rulers. We have to go 
back to a remote time to trace the causes which had led up to this 
crisis, and to explain the dual form of government which was main- 
tained for so many centuries, and which proved so bewildering to 
the Europeans who first became acquainted with it, and no ens to 
historians even of our own generation. 

The rightful sovereign of Japan, from the first establishment of 
the throne, was the Mikado ; and, although in the middle and later 
periods of the history of the country he almost disappears from 
sight and becomes a mere cipher, yet his existence never ceased to 
be present in the minds of the people; the ‘Son of Heaven’ was 
always the occupier de jure of the throne ; and it wasthe Mikado 
who finally emerged at the revolution of 1868 as the de facto ruler of 
the country. The growth of the great feudal families of Japan 
first led to encroachment on the power of the sovereign, and gradu- 
ally brought him under their exclusive control. “In the twelfth 
century the military power was divided between two houses : the 
Taira and the Minamoto. The inevitable struggle between them 
resulted in the temporary victory of the Taira. But, under the 
leadership of their famous chieftain, Yoritomo, the Minamoto 
were finally triumphant, and established a dominant military 
government completely overshadowing and controlling the Mikado. 
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In the year 1192 the Minamoto hero received from the sovereign 
the title of Sei-i Tai Shégun, or Barbarian-subjugating Generalis- 
simo ; and it was this title of the Shogun which was assumed there- 
after by the de facto rulers of Japan who could claim to be of the 
blood of the Minamoto family. To the domination of the Mina- | 
moto succeeded the domination of the Hojo, which lasted for nearly 
a century and a half; and to the Hojo government succeeded that 
of the Ashikagas, in the middle of the fourteenth century. From 
that time for two hundred years Japan passed through the misery 
of continual civil war under the line of the Ashikaga Shoguns, which 
terminated in 1573. It was out of the chaos into which the country 
had sunk that the three great historical figures arose who were 
fated to have such lasting influence on the destinies of Japan. 

Oda Nobunaga, a soldier and the son of a soldier, by his con- 
quests gradually pushed his way to the front, and, after espousing 
the cause of the last Ashikaga Shogun, deposed him and seized the 
government. Nobunaga is notorious in Japanese history as the 
enemy of the Buddhists. From the date of its first official recogni- 
tion in Japan in the middle of the sixth century, the Buddhist creed 
had flourished side by side with the native Shinto religion. Under 
the Ashikagas it had grown in strength and influence, and Buddhist 
priests and Buddhist monks became a power in the land. They 
were no longer merely the members of a religious sect; by their 
numbers and organisation, and by their maintenance of large 
bodies of retainers, they were a military power and a danger to the 
public peace which Nobunaga was endeavouring to consolidate. 
Determined to break down their influence, he suddenly inflicted 
upon them two successive blows. In 1571 took place the destruc- 
tion of the great monastery of Hiyeizan, and the wholesale massacre 
of its inhabitants ; and a few years later thousands perished in the 
siege and capture of the Buddhist fortified monastery or castle at 
Qzaka. Nobunaga’s hostility to the sect is to be specially noted, 
for to it no doubt is to be attributed his policy of allowing to Christi- 
anity freedom to spread through the country as a rival to counter- 
balance the influence of the hated creed. The Portuguese first of 
Europeans had found their way into Japan in 1542. With their 
trade came their religion, and the rapidity with which it was 
adopted, chiefly in the west and south where the Portuguese Jesuit 
missionaries found their first proselytes, is one of those remarkable 
instances of the native readiness to adopt new things. In the days 
of Nobunaga the Christian converts are said to have numbered 
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200,000. Such an astute statesman, however, as Nobunaga must 
soon have recognised the political danger to be feared from the 
increasing numbers of a new creed drilled-into implicit obedience 
to its exponents. Probably it was only his sudden death by assassi- 
nation that prevented him from putting into action some measure 
for checking the spread of Christianity. 

Nobunaga’s murder was avenged by his comrade in arms, the 
famous Hidéyoshi, known more commonly by the title he assumed 
at a later date as Taiko Sama (My Lord, the Taiko), who crushed 
all opposition and succeeded to the government. Hidéyoshi was 
of humble birth, the son of a peasant, who began his career as 
Nobunaga’s groom ; but by his own prowess and ability he rose 
quickly to high command. He now brought the whole empire 
under control, and held the supreme power as Regent for some 
years; but he never received the coveted title of Shogun, for he 
could claim no descent from the Minamoto. Following a common 
practice, he abdicated the regency in 1591 in favour of his son, 
still, however, keeping in his hands the reins of government. It 
was on this occasion that he assumed the title of the Taiko (Great 
House). In his last years he attempted the conquest of Korea, 
the ambition of his life, and a bloody war was carried on by his 
generals in that country, which, however, was brought to a sudden 
termination by his death in 1598. 

Hidéyoshi inherited in some degree his predecessor’s hostility 
to the Buddhists, but he by no means shared his policy of favouring 
Christianity on that account. Still, under his government there 
was no violent persecution of the alien creed, and, while he issued 
an edict banishing its teachers, he took no decisive steps to enforce 
it. It was the Christians themselves who brought down destruc- 
tion on their own heads. Hitherto the Portuguese Jesuits had had 
the field to themselves; but now the Spaniards appeared on the 
scene and found a pretext to introduce the Franciscan friars. 
Quarrels between the Jesuits and the Franciscans and the mutual 
accusations of Portuguese and Spaniards regarding their designs 
were more than enough to open the eyes of the Japanese Govern- 
ment; and, when in their fanatical zeal the friars defied the authority 
of the Taiko, they received a sharp lesson in the crucifixion of some 
of their number. 

Hidéyoshi left as his heir an infant son, Hidéyori, then aged 
about six years, whom he had married to the granddaughter of his 
old fellow-soldier Iyéyasu, of the Tokogawa family, in the hope of 
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thus securing a protector for his boy. But, although Iyéyasu had 
sworn to be true to the trust, his ambition did not permit him to 
keep his oath. He had at one time been a rival of Hidéyoshi, and 
they had even met in conflict, when the latter did not come off 
the best. But a reconciliation followed, and thereafter their friend- 
ship remained steadfast. Now Iyéyasu’s prominence caused 
jealousies. The chieftains who had been named with him as 
guardians of the young Hidéyori began to draw away from him, 
and to collect their troops. Iyéyasu accepted the challenge, and 
appeared on the field. At Sékigahama was fought, in October 
1600, the decisive battle in which his rivals were defeated with 
fearful slaughter. He was now supreme. Hidéyori was his 
prisoner, but suffered no injury, and was allowed to reside in 
comparative freedom in the castle of Ozaka. Iyéyasu was pos- 
sessed of a higher political sagacity than his predecessors, and 
securely established the fortunes of his house, the Tokogawa. He 
himself, as of kin to the Minamoto, obtained the Shigunate in 1603 ; 
the last Shogun of his line disappeared in the revolution of 1868. 

It is important to notice Iyéyasu’s treatment of Christianity. 
He could not fail to perceive the political danger threatened by 
the spread of the new faith, and, like the Taiko before him, he pro- 
claimed the banishment of the Christian priests and friars as early 
as 1600; but for some years he was content to do nothing more. 
Tolerant in his administration, he eschewed violence where gentle 
means could secure his object. His edict remained almost a dead 
letter ; and, although there were local persecutions, the new creed 
flourished. In 1605 the number of converts in Japan was computed 
to have reached 600,000. 

The last year of the sixteenth century was marked out by fate 
to be an eventful one for the first connection between England and 
Japan. That year saw the birth of a new era instituted in the 
island kingdom of the Far East by the victory of Sékigahama ; in 
April of the same year, William Adams, the first Englishman in 
Japan, landed on those shores ; and on the last day of the year the 
English East India Company received its charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. The particulars of Adams’s early life and the chain of 
events which led him to Japan we learn from his own words, in 
the remarkable letter which he addressed to his ‘ unknown friends 
and countrymen’ after a residence of eleven years in that land 
His reason for writing this letter will be presently explained. Adams 
was ‘a Kentish man, born in a town called Gillingham, two English 
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miles from Rochester, one mile from Chatham, where the King’s 
ships do lie.’ At the age of twelve years he was apprenticed to 
Master Nicholas Diggins, a shipbuilder of Limehouse, who built 
and repaired ships for the India voyage. For twelve years Adams 
served his apprenticeship, and no doubt then learned the business 
of a shipwright, which, as we shall see, he turned to such good 
account in the service of the Shogun. He next records service as 
‘Master and Pilot in her Majesty’s ships,’ and for eleven or twelve 
years he was in the pay of the Worshipful Company of the Barbary 
Merchants ‘ until the Indish traffick from Holland began, in which 
Indish traffick I was desirous to make a little experience of the 
small knowledge which God had given me.’ The Dutch had made 
their first venture to the East in 1595. This had proved so successful 
that three years after they despatched a large number of vessels to 
open up the Eastern trade ; and it was in one of their fleets which 
sailed from the Texel at the end of June 1598, that Adams was 
engaged as Pilot-Major. It was not an uncommon practice for 
English mariners at this time to take service with the Dutch ; in 
this same fleet, with Adams, were his brother and another English 
pilot. The main destination was the Moluccas, the famous Spic: 
Islands, which offered such remunerative cargoes, then in possession 
of the Portuguese, but from which, in the end, the Dutch succeeded 
in ousting that nation. Trade with Japan was also to be attempted. 

The position of European trade in the Far East at this period 
was highly complicated. Portugal and Spain had got the start of 
the other Western nations, and the Portuguese in the Moluccas and 
the Spaniards in the Philippine Islands resented the appearance of 
other traders in Eastern waters as an encroachment upon their 
own domain. But the Dutch and the English were not to be 
denied, and the two Protestant nations made common cause against 
their Papist enemies. As long as they had those enemies to con- 
tend with, the alliance was fairly maintained. But the arrange- 
ment was not a happy one for our countrymen. They were no 
match in astuteness and enterprise for the Hollanders ; they gra- 
dually fell into the background, while the Dutch power increased ; 
and at last the two nations were at open feud. Thwarted and 
outwitted in trade by their more active rivals, the English 
never had a fair chance; and the treacherous massacre by the 
Hollanders of the factors and other servants of the English 
Company at Amboyna in 1623 was the final catastrophe of years 
of humiliation. 
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From the very beginning the voyage of the Dutch trading 
fleet in which Adams sailed was unfortunate ; and it was not until 
April 1599, after many vicissitudes, that the ships entered the 
Straits of Magellan. There, failing to take advantage of a fair 
wind, they were weather-bound, and only entered the Pacific at the 
end of August. Misfortune still pursued them. One of their 
number returned through the Straits; a second was captured by 
the Spaniards ; and a third eventually fell into the hands of the 
Portuguese in the Moluccas. The remaining two, the Hoop and 
the Liefde (the Charity), after many adventures in which they lost 
a large proportion of their crews, struck out on November 27 
to cross the Pacific to Japan, ‘ having much cloth in our ships, and 
having understood that cloth was good merchandise there.’ On 
February 23, 1600, the Hoop went down in a great storm, and the 
Ltefde, with Adams on board, continued her slow and now solitary 
course, until, on April 19, she at length sighted Japan, ‘ at which 
time,’ writes Adams, ‘ there were no more than six besides myself 
that could stand upon their feet.’ 

The spot where the Liefde cast anchor was in Beppu Bay, off 
the capital of the province of Bungo, in the western island of Kiu- 
shiu. Her crew was reduced to twenty-four men, six of whom 
soon died. A Jesuit who came from Nagasaki acted as inter- 
preter, and did his best to prejudice the people against the new 
comers ; but the Daimio treated them well. Soon after Adams was 
summoned to Ozaka for his first interview with Iyéyasu. We 
cannot do better than quote his own account : 


The 12th of May, 1600, I came to the great king’s city, who caused me to be 
brought into the court, being a wonderful costly house gilded with gold in 
abundance. Coming before the king, he viewed me well and seemed to be 
wonderful favourable. He made many signs unto me, some of which I understood, 
and some I did not. In the end, there came one that could speak Portuguese. 
By him the king demanded of me, of what land I was and what moved us to 
come to his land, being so far off. I showed unto him the name of our country, 
and that our land had long sought out the East Indies, and desired friendship 
with all kings and potentates in way of merchandise, having in our land divers 
commodities which these lands had not ; and also to buy such merchandises in this 
land, which our country had not. Then he asked whether our country had wars. 
I answered him yea, with the Spaniards and Portugals, being in peace with all 
other nations. Further, he asked me, in what I did believe? ‘I said, in God, 
that made heaven and earth. He asked me divers other questions of things of 
religion, and many other things; as what way we came tothecountry. Having 
a chart of the whole world, I showed him through the Strait of Magellan. At 
which he wondered, and thought me to lie. Thus, from one thing to another, 
I abode with him till midnight. And having asked me what merchandise we had 
in our ships, Ishowed him all. In the end, he being ready to depart, I desired that 
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we might have trade of merchandise, as the Portugals and Spaniards had. To 
which he made me an answer; but what it was I did not understand. 

A second interview followed; and Adams was then kept in 
confinement for some time ; ‘in which time I looked:every day to 
die : to be crossed [crucified], as the custom of justice is in Japan.’- 
Meanwhile the Portuguese were eager for the execution of the whole 
crew— 


But God that is always merciful at need shewed mercy unto us, and would 
not suffer them to have their wills of us. In the end, the Emperor gave them 
answer that we as yet had not done to him nor to none of his land any harm or 
damage ; therefore against reason and justice to put us to death. If our countries 
had wars the one with the other, that was no cause that he should put us to 
death: with which they were out of heart, that their cruel pretence failed them. 
For which God be for evermore praised ! 


After this our Englishman was set at liberty, and seems to have 
passed the next few years in Yedo or its neighbourhood, living on 
an allowance from Iyéyasu, who, among other things, employed 
him in shipbuilding. His early apprenticeship at Limehouse had 
given him some knowledge of that work, although he modestly 
disclaimed it. 


So in process of four or five years the Emperor called me, as divers times he 
had done before. So one time above the rest he would have me make him a 
small ship. I answered that I was no carpenter and had no knowledge thereof. 
‘ Well, do your endeavour,’ saith he; ‘if it be not good, it isno matter.’ Wherefore 
at his command I built him a ship of the burthen of eighty tons or thereabout ; 
which ship being made in all respects as our manner is, he coming aboard to see 
it liked it very well; by which means I came in more favour with him, so that I 
came often in his presence, who from time to time gave me presents and at 
length a yearly stipend to live upon, much about seventy ducats by the year, with 
two pounds of rice a day, daily. Now being in such grace and favour, by reason 
I learned him some points of geometry and understanding of the art of mathe- 
matics, with other things, I pleased him so that what I said he would not con- 
trary. 

Adams afterwards succeeded in building a larger ship, sea- 
worthy enough to convey back to the Philippines the Governor of 
Manilla, who had been cast ashore in Japan; and otherwise made 
himself useful to such good purpose that Iyéyasu gave him a small 
estate at Hemi-mura, near Uraga, a small harbour at the entrance 
of the Bay of Yedo. Adams describes it as ‘a living, like unto a 
lordship in England, with eighty or ninety husbandmen, that be 
as my slaves or servants ; which, or the like precedent, was never 
here before given to any stranger.’ But, however well Iyéyasu 
rewarded his English servant, he refused absolutely to let him leave 
Japan. Adams’s supplication ‘to go out of this land, desiring to 
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see my poor wife and children according to conscience and nature,’ 
was a request with which ‘the Emperor was not well pleased.’ 
Finally, however, he allowed two of Adams’s Dutch comrades to 
depart, who accordingly sailed in a native junk provided by the 
friendly Daimio of Hirado, and arrived, in December 1605, at Patani, | 
in the Malay peninsula ; but they never returned to Europe. Our 
interest in their movements is that they perhaps carried letters 
addressed by Adams to his friends in England. But, if this was 
the case, the letters do not appear to have reached their destination, 
unless one to his wife, of which a portion survives and is attributed 
generally to a later date, may have been among them. The Dutch, 
from jealousy of the English traders, probably suppressed Adams’s 
communications. That this was their practice appears from a 
complaint made by Adams in a letter written in 1613 that ‘ unto 
this present there hath not come to the hands of my friends any 
letter of mine ; but by the Hollanders intercepted always,’ and he 
adds that, of all the letters which he knew had been sent to him from 
England, only two had come to his hands. 

The two Hollanders carried with them a licence from Iyéyasu 
for the Dutch to trade in Japan, obtained by Adams’s influence. 
There was a long delay in making use of it ; but at length, in Decem- 
ber 1607, a trading fleet sailed from Holland for the East, and on 
July 6, 1609, two ships arrived at Hirado, where a trading station 
or ‘ factory ’ was then established. Hirado, a small island lying to 
the west of Kiushiu, had from early times been a convenient port 
for the traffic between Japan and China, and both Portuguese and 
Spanish had made use of it in the sixteenth century. The Daimio 
was well affected to the foreigners, and was quick to see the benefit 
to be derived by his people from their trade. The new arrivals 
went up, as was customary, to the Court accompanied by Adams, 
and were well received by Iyéyasu, who confirmed their licence to 
trade. 

But while the Dutch were thus making use of the Englishman 
for the furtherance of their own interests, they carefully concealed 
from him the fact that his own countrymen were also trading in 
the East. Writing afterwards to the English agent at Bantam, 
Adams says : 


Had I known our English ships had trade with the Indies, I had long ago 
troubled you with writing; but the Hollanders have kept it most secret from me 
till the year 1611; which was the first news that I heard of the trading of our 
ships in the Indies. 
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The information seems to have leaked out when a third Dutch 
ship arrived in that year. The result was the letter, already 
referred to, which William Adams addressed to his unknown friends 
and countrymen, the English merchants at Bantam, and which 
bears date of October 22, 1611. 

It has been asserted that it was the knowledge of this letter in 
London that first led to the opening of commercial relations between 
England and Japan. Thisisincorrect. Adams’s presence in Japan 
was already known to the East India Company. By their ship the 
Globe, which sailed for Bantam early in 1611, a letter from the 
Governor of the Company, Sir Thomas Smythe, was despatched 
to him, announcing that a ship was to be sent to open trade ; and, 
six months before Adams had written his letter, that ship, the 
Clove, had set sail, on April 18, with two consorts, the Hector and 
the Thomas, under command of Captain John Saris. The latter 
was instructed, in regard to the establishment of trade in Japan, 
to consult ‘especially with William Adams, an Englishman now 
resident there, and in great favour with the king, as we hear;’ 
and further, as a personal matter, that, ‘if, at your departure 
from Japan, the said William Adams shall importune you to trans- 
port him into his native country to visit his wife and children, 
we pray you then to accommodate him with as convenient a cabin 
as you may, and all other necessaries which your ship may afford 
him.’ The English ships did not reach Bantam until October 24, 
1612 ; and there Saris received from the hands of the English agent, 
Augustin Spalding, Adams’s letter written just a year before. 
Spalding, however, had not left the letter lying idle. He had 
written to Adams for further particulars as to the prospects of trade, 
and Adams had received his letter in August 1612. But he failed 
to answer at once, and the delay entailed the most unfortunate 
consequences. His reply was written on January 12, 1613, and in 
it he advised the opening of trade on the eastern coast of Japan, 
within easy distance of Yedo, and not at Hirado, ‘where the 
Hollanders be,’ far from the Court and ‘a wearysome way and 
foul.’ But it was too late ; only a few days before Adams’s letter 
was despatched, the Clove was on her way from Bantam bound for 
Hirado, where she cast anchor on June 11. Had Adams replied 
promptly, his advice might not improbably have been followed. 
It should have been foreseen that there would be rivalry and com- 
petition between the two nations, if the English planted themselves 
by the side of the Dutch. On the other hand, it was the policy of 
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the English East India Company to follow the lead of the Hollanders, 
and the hope of securing trade with China no doubt influenced the 
factors in their final choice of a port near to that empire. It was 
also unfortunate that, when Saris landed at Hirado, Adams was 
not on the spot. He was at the Court of Iyéyasu, and had to be 
summoned ; and in the interval the favourable impression made 
upon Saris by his kindly welcome at Hirado certainly had its influ- 
ence in determining that place as the permanent headquarters of 
the English settlement. 

The ruler of Hirado at this time was the ex-daimio Matsura 
Hoin, a man of some note who had formerly distinguished himself 
in the Korean campaign. In accordance with Japanese custom, 
he had nominally retired from office, although still really directing 
the government of his fief; and his grandson Takanobu was the 
reigning Daimio. The two are referred to in the English corre- 
spondence of the time as ‘ the old king’ and ‘ the young king,’ the 
name of the former being also generally rendered as Foyne Sama.! 
He seems to have been simple and unaffected, given to merty- 
making on occasions ; but he could be strict and stern also. He 
died about a year after the English had settled. The ‘ young 
king’ was capricious; he was not so cordial to the newcomers, 
although he usually kept on good terms with them. 

A delay of seven weeks took place before William Adams arrived 
at Hirado on July 29. He was received by the English with honours, 
but for some reason, not explained, he did not respond very warmly 
to their welcome. Saris’s invitation to him to take up his lodging 
with the English was declined. 

He entreated me to pardon him [says Saris in his journal]; he would for 
three or four days repair to his colours, which he had put out at an old window 
in a poor house, being a St. George made of coarse cloth; neither would he 
admit of any merchant or other to accompany him, which unto us all was very 
strange. . . . He said he would be with me when I pleased to send for him, and 
should not miss of him, either at his own house or at the Flemings. And so, 
making a short dinner, took his leave, many proffering, after he came down, to 
go along in company with him in love, but he entreated the contrary, as some 


were not well pleased, thinking that he thought them not good enough to walk 
with him. 


In explanation of this behaviour, it has been suggested that 
Adams was sore at his advice not having been followed in regard to 


1 In the south and west of Japan initial 2 is also provincially pronounced as 

f. Hence Hoin, a title indicating Matsura’s assumption of religious orders on 

abdication, becomes in English spelling Foyne ; and Hirado is written Firando. 
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trading arrangements; but, as from the first he took up an un- 
responsive attitude, it is more likely that there was something in 
Saris’s manner that offended him. But, whatever the cause of 
his coolness, it was only natural that it should raise suspicions in 
the minds of the English concerning him, as one who preferred the 
company of Dutch or Spaniards to that of his own kin. Even his 
‘admirable and affectionated commendations of the country’ 
made them think that he was a ‘ naturalised Japanner.’ 

On the eighth day after his arrival, Adams accompanied Saris 
to Court, in order to present the customary gifts and to secure 
trading privileges. It is necessary here to mention that Iyéyasu 
had resigned. the Shogunate in 1605, in favour of his son Hidetada, 
who now reigned at Yedo, while the ex-Shigun, who, in spite of his 
abdication, remained all-powerful, had taken up his residence at 
Shidzuoka, in the province of Suruga. In the eyes of the English 
Iyéyasu was the Emperor, while Hidetada was only the King. 
Iyéyasu was gracious as ever ; the privileges were granted ; and the 
mission accomplished its journey to Yedo, and returned to Hirado 
on November 6. On the return journey Saris visited Adams’s 
estate, and he admitted that Uraga was a better trading station 
than Hirado, but for the inconvenience, as it seemed to him, of 
getting supplies. 

It was on the occasion of this visit to Court that Adams seized 
a favourable opportunity for pleading with Iyéyasu for his release : 


Finding the Emperor in a good mood, I took out of my bosom his broad seal 
concerning certain lands and laid it down before him, giving his majesty most 
humble thanks for his great favour unto me, desiring leave to go for my country. 
At which request he looked earnestly upon me, and asked me if I was desirous to 
go for my country. I answered, most desirous. He answered, if he should 
detain me, he should do me wrong, insomuch that in his service I had behaved 
myself well, with other words of commendation, the which I leave. So I thank 
God I got my liberty out of my long and evil service. 


And yet, now that he had liberty to go, he refused to take 
passage in the homeward-bound Clove, alleging that, though he 
desired to return to England, he must first make something, for 
he was poor. The true reason, however, for declining to sail with 
Saris he states, in his letter to the Company, to have been because 
of divers injuries done to him, without, however, specifying what 
they were. He appears to have been somewhat shabbily treated 
in certain business transactions between him and the Englich 
merchants ; but whether there was other cause of offence we do 
not know. It has been rather unkindly suggested that, perhaps, 
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after all, Adams was not so very anxious to leave Japan, where he 
had now lived for thirteen years, and where he had a native wife and 
children ; and that, having gained his liberty to go or stay, as he 
preferred, and to work for his own advantage instead of being a 
servant of the Shogun, he was content to remain. At all events 
we hear of no more proposals on his part to return home. At the 
same time he did not neglect his wife in England. The Company 
had advanced money to her, which Adams punctually repaid, and 
he arranged for further means to be supplied to her ‘till it be the 
will of God I come home.’ 

He now took service with the Company, the negotiations as to 
the amount of his pay again unfortunately causing some friction 
between him and Saris ; but the terms were finally settled at 1001. 
a year, the engagement to last ‘ such time as God shall send the 
Clove into England, or answer of her arrival, and return of the 
Worshipful Company’s answer whether they will discover to the 
north-west or not.’ The discovery of the north-west passage was 
evidently a project that was continually in Adams’s mind. ‘ Now, 
in my simple judgment,’ he writes, ‘if the north-west passage be 
ever discovered, it will be discovered by this way of Japan ;’ and 
he enlarged on the present advantages for its accomplishment in 
the friendly attitude of Iyéyasu and his promise of assistance. 

A factory, then, was at length established at Hirado, with a 
staff of eight Englishmen, including Adams. The chief or cape 
(head) merchant was Richard Cocks, whose garrulous diary has 
survived to chronicle, in amusing detail, the fortunes of the settle- 
ment. On December 5, 1613, Saris sailed away on his homeward 
voyage, leaving behind him a memorandum of instructions with 
Cocks. His suspicion and dislike of Adams had hitherto been 
pretty manifest. He now speaks quite plainly : Adams was only 
fit to be master of the trading junk, and to serve as interpreter at 
Court ; he was not to be trusted with the Company’s money ; he 
would always be finding some pretext to get away to his Japanese 
wife. 

There can be no doubt that Saris was unfairly prejudiced, and 
while he was in Japan he communicated his prejudice to the other 
Englishmen. As soon as he had gone, Cocks, at all events, began 
to take a juster view. Writing to another member of the factory 
who was inclined to quarrel with Adams, the cape merchant sets 
matters in a more favourable light, suggesting, indeed, a hastiness 
of temper, but nothing worse, in his fellow-countryman : 

5—2 
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I pray you have a due care to give Captain Adams content, which you may 
easily do, if you use him with kind speeches and fall not into terms with him 
upon any argument. I am persuaded I could live with him seven years before 
any extraordinary speeches should happen betwixt us. 


And the same witness assures the Company that he finds their 
new servant ‘ tractable and willing to do your Worships the best 
service he may.’ Henceforward, with an occasional grumble at 
his partiality for the Hollanders, the Englishmen worked har- 
moniously with Adams, the rest of whose history is chiefly bound 
up with that of the little colony at Hirado. 

His actual term of service with the Company was from November 
24, 1613, to December 24, 1616; during which time he was em- 
ployed chiefly in trading voyages and in accompanying the factors 
on their journeys to Court. 

The first step taken by the newly founded factory was the 
establishment of branch factories at Yedo and Ozaka and agencies 
in other places. An abortive attempt was also made to open trade 
with Korea; and during the whole period of residence in Japan 
commercial intercourse with China was the particular object always 
kept in view by the English. A venture to Cochin China in March 
1614 turned out disastrously, the chief merchant being murdered 
and the ship and her cargo lost. At the end of the same year 
Adams was sent out in the trading junk the Sea Adventure for 
Siam, but only got as far as the Riukiu Islands, being compelled 
to put back by the mutiny of the crew. Later, in 1615, he sailed 
again for the same destination and succeeded with fairly profitable 
results. From England three ships arrived in the course of the 
years 1615 and 1616. But still the factory did not prosper. The 
cargoes were ill selected ; the consignments sold badly; and the 
competition of the Dutch was disastrous. 

In 1616 the prospects of the English received a severe blow by 
the death of Iyéyasu, whose closing years had been marked by two 
important events. The young Hidéyori had grown to man’s 
estate, and was foolish enough to conspire to overthrow the power 
of the Tokogawa. In this he was supported by the Jesuit priests, 
and by the majority of the native Christians who flocked to him in 
great numbers. But Iyéyasu was prepared. In 1614 he issued 
a decree of banishment of the Christian propagandists, destruction 
of their churches, and compulsory recantation of their doctrine. 
The next year, 1615, he attacked Hidéyori in his stronghold at 
Ozaka, which he captured by assault. The young prince perished 
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together with, it is said, 100,000 of his followers. It was rumoured 
that Iyéyasu died from the effects of a wound received in this 
encounter. 

His son, the Shégun Hidetada, now reigned in his stead, and it 
was necessary for the English to send a deputation to Yedo in order 
to obtain confirmation of their privileges from the new ruler. 
Cocks therefore, accompanied by Adams, arrived in the capital 
at the end of August 1616; but their application was in vain. 
Adams’s influence had waned with the death of Iyéyasu. Hide- 
tada hated the Christians, and was by no means disposed to treat 
the foreign traders with the liberality shown by his father. Cocks 
was closely questioned as to the religion of the English, and was per- 
force at some pains to describe the distinction between Protestants 
and Papists. The privileges were curtailed, and the English trade 
was restricted to Hirado and Nagasaki. Native merchants, too, 
began to come into competition. A second journey to Court and 
another attempt to get back the old privileges proved no less 
abortive. Cocks was bluntly told that, if he was not content, he 
could go and trade elsewhere. There was no choice, then, but to 
withdraw the branch establishments and to wind up affairs at the 
out stations, a work in which Adams, who had freedom to move 
about the country, was particularly useful. 

The altered relations with the Court at Yedo were soon reflected 
at Hirado. The Daimio began to meddle ; the natives grew quarrel- 
some ; and even Adams was more than once assaulted. At this 
time he was trading on his own account, and was private owner of 
a junk. In 1617 this junk was chartered by the factory, and he 
made the voyage to Cochin China, as master. To add to the 
troubles of the English, the Hollanders began to show hostility. 
Rumours reached Hirado of fighting between the Dutch and 
English in other islands ; and at length, to the intense indignation 
of Cocks and his compatriots, on August 9, 1618, the English ship 
Attendance was brought into Hirado as a prize, having been captured 
by the Dutch in the Moluccas. In his anger, Cocks hurried away 
to Court to lodge a complaint with the Shogun. At the moment 
Adams was accompanying a deputation of the Dutch to Yedo, 
and, in reply to Cocks’s urgent entreaty not to go further with 
them, he returned a curt answer in ‘an unseasonable and un- 
reasonable letter,’ saying that ‘he was none of the Company’s 
servant ; and is, as it seemeth, altogether Hollandised.’ However, 
he met Cocks in Yedo, and they remained there for six weeks 
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before they could get the Shdgun to notice their complaint, and 
then only were told that he could not regard anything done beyond 
his jurisdiction. 

The English factory was now practically cut off from the outer 
world. The Dutch were masters of the sea, and no ships from 
England arrived at Hirado. Matters went from bad to worse. 
In 1619 the English were openly assaulted in the streets of Hirado 
by both Hollanders and Japanese. Two more English ships were 
brought in as prizes ; and when Cocks protected some of the fugi- 
tives from them, the Dutch ‘ by sound of trumpet aboard all their 
ships proclaimed open war against our English nation, both by sea 
and land, with fire and sword, to take our ships and goods and 
destroy our persons to the uttermost of their power, as to their 
mortal enemies ;’ and, had not the Daimio interfered to protect the 
English, their factory would have been stormed and destroyed. 

To seek redress for this and other outrages, Cocks again set out 
for Court at the end of August 1619; and on this occasion he went 
without his old companion Adams. The latter had just returned 
from a voyage to Siam, and it was arranged that he was to follow. 
But the days of William Adams were numbered. A message was 
sent after Cocks to tell him that his comrade was ill. What this 
illness was we do not know; nor do we know whether he recovered 
at all, for the documents fail us at this interesting moment. The 
last account of him is found in a letter from Cocks to the Company, 
written at the close of the next year: 

Our good friend Captain William Adams, who was so long before us in Japan, 
departed out of this world the 16th of May last (1620), and made Mr. William 


Eaton and myself his overseers, giving one half of his estate to his wife and child 
in England, and the other half to a son and daughter he hath in Japan. 


In another letter Cocks adds: 


Icannot but be sorrowful for the loss of such a man as Captain William 
Adams was, he having been in such favour with two Emperors of Japan as never 
was any Christian in these parts of the world, and might freely have entered and 
had speech of the Emperors when many Japon kings stood without and could not 
be permitted. 


Adams at the time of his death was probably of about sixty 
years of age or a little older. Besides his real property in Japan, 
which passed to his son, he left about 600]. personal estate, which 
was divided in accordance with his will between his two families. 


This will, which was drawn up both in Japanese and English, was 
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transmitted to England and was deposited among the archives of 
the East India Company ; but neither version can now be found. 
In 1872 a tomb erected to his memory, together with that of his 
Japanese wife who survived him thirteen years, was discovered 
on the summit of the hill above the village of Hemi-mura, and over- 
looking the harbour of Yokosuka ; but the conclusion can hardly ' 
be avoided that he died at Hirado, for only six days after the date 
of his death an inventory of his estate was drawn up in the English 
factory there. This being so, it seems improbable that the tomb 
at Hemi-mura can be anything more than a cenotaph, unless, 
indeed, his body was burnt and. the ashes were removed thither. 
But, wherever in Japan Adams’s mortal remains may rest, his 
memory has survived. A street in Yedo was named after ‘ Anjin’ 
(the Pilot), as he was called by the Japanese ; and an annual festival 
has done honour to the Englishman who stood so high in favour 
with the great Shogun Iyéyasu. 

With the death of Adams the main interest of our narrative 
fails. Only a few words need be added to tell the fate of the English 
factory. We left the two hostile nations at open war; and there 
can be little doubt that, had not fortune taken a sudden turn, it 
would have gone hard with poor Cocks and his countrymen. To 
their relief, news was brought in July 1620, only two months after 
Adams’s death, that the English and Dutch Companies had patched 
up their quarrels and had entered into the ill-omened ‘ Treaty of 
Defence,’ which bound them to maintain a joint fleet in Eastern 
waters for the purpose of levying war on the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese and of preying upon the Chinese junks trading with the 
Philippines. The alliance was not a success. After a few maraud- 
ing expeditions which did not prove very profitable, at least to the 
English, the two nations went their several ways and dissolved 
partnership in the summer of 1622. And then came orders from 
headquarters at Batavia to the cape-merchant to break up the 
establishment at Hirado, and to withdraw from Japan. On 
December 24, 1623, these orders were carried out, and the unfortu- 
nate English factory at Hirado was a thing of the past. The con- 
nection between England and Japan was severed, not to be renewed 
for many a long year. But, as though a pledge that the Western 
nation would one day return, the bones of the British mariner, 
William Adams, the first Englishman in Japan, lay at rest in the 
soil of the island kingdom of the Far East. 


E. Maunpe THompPson. 
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A BUDDING DIPLOMATIST. 


Yes! barring mere vulgar wealth, there is nothing like diplomacy 
for getting one out of a difficulty. I do not indeed hold my 
profession directly responsible for plucking me out of this one, 
any more than I would blame myself for falling into it; but the 
very fact of being a diplomat gives a man a sort of faculty for 
getting out of a scrape. Diplomacy broadens a man’s ideas and 
makes him look at both sides of a question at once: it puts him 
outside of himself, and he looks forth on the world, and on his own 
affairs too, from the standpoint of a disinterested spectator. 
Diplomacy makes a man careful and tactful, and thanks to it he 
estimates everything and everybody, himself included, at a true 
valuation ; and if, after two months’ work in diplomacy, its effect 
on me has been as great as I feel it to have been, what shall I be 
when I have spent as many years at it as I now have weeks? I 
said that diplomacy makes a man careful, and I have already 
realised this in the management of my own affairs. In a week’s 
time I shall have 50/1. to my credit at the bank, and I do not 
suppose that my liabilities exceed that sum by very much. All 
my papers are arranged methodically, and that is excellent 
training for the time when, please Heaven, the cares of a nation 
may rest on my shoulders. 

That at least is what Aunt Barry said when last she saw me. 
Aunt Barry is my presiding genius. She is rich, and then she 
knows Lord Lackall, who is a friend of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and that is how I got my present billet. ‘And I trust I 
may be able to secure for you a certain post in the Embassy at 
Paris that is now vacant, which will to my mind be admirably 
suited to your ability.’ So said the oracle. ‘But first, my dear 
Albert, you must go to France for a few months and render your- 
self still more proficient than you are in the language spoken in 
that country.’ And then the old lady went off to her room, and 
with the help of her butler brought in the big despatch box that 
she keeps under her bed, chained to the post—unlocked it with 
her usual precision and produced ten little crisp banknotes for 
10. apiece Next she took down the numbers of them in her 
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notebook, and when she discovered that I had no purse with me, 
she selected from her despatch box a brown holland sovereign bag 
with a string to it, and after putting the notes inside and securing 
it with the special knot that she taught me then and there how 
to make, she unbuttoned my coat and placed it with her own 
hands in what she considered to be my safest pocket. 

Dear, kind, pompous lady, never had I been more grateful to 
her for her attentions. 

‘I would not give you so much, my dear Albert, if I did not 
know how exceptionally careful you are in money matters. And 
mind, I expect to hear from you frequently ; and if you require 
any more money before your return—which may well happen, as 
I wish you to be instructed by the best professor you can procure 
—you will acquaint me with the fact in one of your letters and 
I will send some out to you.’ 

She talked on for an hour or more, telling me in her nice old 
prosaic way what I was to do, and entering into the minutest par- 
ticulars as to where I was to go, when and by what route I was to 
start, and a hundred other matters. Even then she was not con- 
tent ; she came round to my lodgings the afternoon I was to start 
and saw that I left in good time. 

She embraced me tenderly. ‘I have engaged a cab for you, 
my dear Albert, and paid your fare in advance so that you may 
have no inconvenience at the station, and you see that I have 
brought you a four-wheeler, as I do not think that a hansom is 
safe.’ 

‘Oh, my dear Aunt 

‘I would have let you have the brougham, and walked home 
myself, had I been able, but I am getting old, my dear nephew, 
and I can no longer do what I used; besides, that would have 
entailed a long day’s outing for the poor horses and for John, and 
he has the carriage to clean when he gets home.’ 

I will not attempt to write down all that she said to me; I 
should not remember a quarter of it. She entered into a host of 
particulars which she said she had forgotten the week before, and 
had since written down in her memorandum book, but which she 
had, really, pretty well exhausted on the previous occasion. She 
was only cut short by her anxiety lest I should miss my train ; 
and she finally presented me with a pocket account book—I say 
‘ pocket’ because ‘ pocket’ was printed on the cover, but none of 
mine could contain it—and a French vocabulary, which she said 
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she had found extremely useful when a girl, but which she feared 
she would now never need again. 

It was the first Monday in June—my aunt would not allow me 
to start on Friday, because I, or some third person, might think 
it unlucky, nor on Saturday or Sunday to avoid the latter day— 
and after the most affecting farewells from my aunt, and her last 
injunctions to the cabman to be careful how he drove, I rolled off 
to Victoria. Opposite me was a Gladstone, a present from my 
aunt, my rugs, and a hand-bag with silver fittings, also a present 
from her, inside which were those precious banknotes in a special 
pocket made for them. Outside was the portmanteau repacked 
by my aunt, and weighed to see that it came within the prescribed 
limits. Everything, in fact, seemed in some way connected with 
that lady. I was her special protégé ; my whole existence seemed 
bound up with hers, and sue shaped my destiny as if she were 
mind and I only body. My aunt certainly ought to have been in 
the diplomatic. 

I got to the station, as she had prophesied, in ample time. 
There I met her butler, Drugget, who said that his mistress had 
sent him to see me off. He took everything at once into his own 
hands, took charge of my luggage, got my ticket for me, and 
engaged a seat in the corner of a carriage, placing his portly per- 
son in the doorway whilst I went off to the refreshment room for 
dinner. That, he said, was better than having it in the train, or 
on board the boat, as it would give me longer to digest it. From 
long service with my aunt he had obviously fallen into her ways. 

Seated at the table and just beginning dinner was a pale young 
man with a high forehead and a small straggly moustache; he 
was fair and of medium height; his dress and general appearance 
were very quiet and such as would least attract notice. I cannot 
describe him better than by saying that he was exceedingly like 
myself. I felt at once rather drawn towards him for this very 
reason. It is not diplomatic, however, to start an intimacy witha 
stranger, so I merely bowed to him distantly, and sat down two 
places away, not near enough to intrude on him, and not so far as 
to seem to be shunning him. For I have begun from the very 
first, as my aunt for that matter expressly told me I should 
do, taking pains over everything ; and I always consider how what- 
ever I do or say will strike other people, putting myself in their 
place, and examining my own conduct from outside. This I think 
to be particularly good training for my profession. 
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From his expression, a thing I always make a point of noticing 
and interpreting if possible, he seemed struck with the likeness, 
a look of surprise came over his face as soon as he saw me, and he 
appeared to be very much taken with an idea. He at once began 
to make himself very agreeable, and in spite of my reserve we had 
quite a long conversation. He was a cousin of Mr. Jones, one of 
the lecturers at my crammer’s, and his name was Jones too. I 
told him I was going to Rouen vii Newhaven, and he remarked 
how very curious it was, for he was going to that very place. We 
had indeed quite a lot in common, which was strange, considering 
how much alike we were. I began to think he must be some lost 
twin brother, and I told him of Aunt Barry and my other relations ; 
but we could not discover that we were in any way connected. 
Like myself, he had never been at a public school, and he agreed 
with me that school life is apt to destroy individuality of character. 
Aunt Barry always preferred private tutors for me. 

The young man was innocent-looking and sympathetic, he was 
a very pleasant companion ; and if I did tell him rather much 
about my own affairs—it was really very natural. I asked him 
to travel with me, as he had not got a seat so far; the train 
was somewhat crowded, and Drugget had contrived to keep my 
carriage empty. 

So we settled down comfortably together and started off gaily 
enough for Newhaven; and I particularly remember having a 
look round my belongings to see that they were all there: and you 
may be sure that I looked into the pocket in my hand-bag and 
made certain that the sovereign bag was in safety. Yes! there it 
was lying snugly inside, and I snapped the bag to again with a 
smile of satisfaction. I looked across at the young man, who was 
regarding my movements intelligently. 

The journey passed off pleasantly enough, far more so than if 
I had been travelling by myself. At Newhaven, for instance, 
Mr. Jones looked after our combined luggage: chiefly mine, to be 
sure, as he had only a bag; whilst I went off to secure berths, talk 
to the steward, and do anything else that struck me as natural for 
a traveller in my position to do. Then again at Dieppe I looked 
after our belongings lying there outside the Custom House, when 
the ceremony there had been negotiated; and he went off after 
cabs and the like. Soon we were rattling away across the cobble- 
stones together; we were having breakfast in a coffee shop by the 
wayside ; were settled in the train, and away towards Rouen. And 
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as we sped along through the unfamiliar country I smiled as I 
thought of that dear old aunt of mine, with her precautions and 
her passports and all her peculiarities. 

Mr. Jones told me of the best, the quietest, and most moderate 
hotel in the town ; it was the Lion d’Or, some few hundred yards 
down the street and recognisable by a popular imitation of that 
animal rampant over the courtyard archway. He—my friend— 
was going there too for a week or so, if a certain telegram that he 
was expecting proved satisfactory. I said ‘O—h?’ expectantly, 
but he did not enlarge on his confidence. When we got to Rouen 
he asked me to go on; he must stop at the station, and wait for 
the telegram, as he might have to go off to the south of France; 
but for all that I heard him say in the luggage office that he was 
expecting a parcel, and that it must be sent to the Lion d’Or, and 
I could see him writing out his name, so as to make certain, he 
said, that they should recognise it. Then he went off to the 
station-master about the same thing, and just as I drove off I 
could see him tackling the ticket collector. (I made inquiries 
later on, and discovered that it was my name he had made such a 
point of publishing.) 

I, meanwhile, drove off to the Golden Lion, and was welcomed 
just beneath that emblem by the landlord himself. Yes, he had 
a very nice room for me which he would, and did, show me him- 
self. Yes! he would have my luggage brought up at once: 
certainly, Sir. And up it came in a very short time. He was a 
delightful man, to judge by his looks: round portly body, round 
jovial face ; just what the prosperous innkeeper should be. Atten- 
tive to everything, and ready to do all I wanted. Gladstone bag 
not there? what might it be like? He would go down and 
bring it up. Still not forthcoming; what was it like exactly ? 
He would make every inquiry, see the police if necessary. And 
I felt perfectly easy in my mind with a man like that to look 
after it. 

The room was large and comfortable ; the bed well piled, and 
with an enormous pillow floating over the whole of it; and what 
nice furniture! I threw myself into the future. That was the 
table where I would do my work; there was the seat in the little 
bay window where I would amuse myself, and I looked down full 
of complacency at the strange street and the strange folk passing 
along it. There was a pleasant scene below, a new picture unlike 
any that I had before seen; above, the sky was clear—but it 
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contained a thunderbolt poised invisible, that was soon to descend 
on my unfortunate head. 

I turned a moment afterwards and began unpacking my bag, 
the precious bag of which I had taken so much care; I took the 
sovereign bag from its special pocket and opened it expectantly 
—inside it was a little roll of blank paper. The thunderbolt | 
had fallen. 

I sat down on the sofa and stared at the paper helplessly. 
Then I ransacked the bag, turned everything out of it, opened 
everything in search of the missing notes; they were not among 
the sandwiches, nor with my tooth brushes ; they were not in my 
sponge bag; they were NOWHERE—the word was written up before 
my mind in flaming capitals, and Belshazzar himself could not 
have been more dismayed by the writing on the wall. I could 
hardly realise that the notes were really missing; if not here, 
where were they? and how did they disappear? I thought of 
Mr. Jones, but his innocent appearance seemed to place him 
above suspicion ; besides, he only had the bag in his hands for a 
few minutes on the open quay in full sight of everyone. And 
then the horrible feeling came over me that I was in a strange 
land, where nobody knew me; that I had only a franc or two in 
my pocket. I took them out and looked at them distantly— 
three, and a few odd sous, enough to last me half a day, enough 
for one dinner; and I imagined myself handing the sous to the 
waiter and telling him dramatically that they were my last. 
How was I to stay there and learn French, and amuse myself a 
little bit too, as I had intended? Above all, what was I to say to 
Aunt Barry? Her words came back to me: ‘I know, my dear 
Albert, how careful you are with money ;’ a lump rose uncom- 
fortably high in my throat and was gulped down again. I must 
report my arrival to her—I could not even get back to England 
if I wanted to do so—and the money was gone beyond recovery— 
it was very hard luck—Aunt Barry must be taken into my 
confidence—she might, she did know the numbers of the notes, 
and that was the only way of tracing them. SoI got out the 
writing paper, and began with the violet-coloured ink, ‘My dear 
Aunt Barry,’ and then I stopped and thought a long time. 

I never got further than those four words, for my letter was 
interrupted by the appearance of the landlord. Tap, tap! and he 
appeared, imposing as before, but looking very much vexed; he 
introduced a man in uniform, who was a sergeant of police, he 
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said, and had business with me. He stood for a moment looking 
unpleasantly towards me, and then withdrew into the passage. 

‘Oh!’ said I, and pushed back the table and got up. I 
thought of course that he had been appealed to by the landlord 
about the missing Gladstone. ‘How have you come here so 
quickly ? I have only been here half an hour.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about that,’ said he, as far as I could 
understand him, for I am not very quick at grasping what is said 
to me in French; ‘but it is my duty: 

‘It is very good of. you,’ I interrupted, ‘to come here so 
promptly,’ and I proceeded to give him a stumbling account of how 
the bag had disappeared. 

‘I don’t know anything about that,’ he repeated before I had 
got half way. 

‘But that is just what I was trying to explain to you,’ said I, 
‘and you won't listen to what I have to say.’ The man was 
getting a little bit exasperated. 

‘My orders are,’ said he, speaking slowly and distinctly, ‘ to 
conduct you to the bureau, and you will have every opportunity 
there of saying whatever you like.’ 

‘But had I not better explain it to you first here? I saw the 
bag safely on to the cab at the station, and’ but he stopped 
me brusquely and again motioned me to come with him. 

‘ Well, I must make one or two arrangements here first.’ 

He called out to the landlord, and said something to him, but, 
like many other of his sentences, I was unable to catch what he 
said. 

‘You had better do as he asks you, Sir,’ said the landlord, 
with a look of surprise, as if he did not quite know what was 
going on. 

‘Well, I shall be back in an hour or two; and I should like 
to have a little talk with you. The fact is that I am in great 
difficulties ——’ 

The sergeant had been getting more and more impatient, and 
he now hustled me out of the room. 

‘Surely I had better make certain that it has not turned up 
here, first,’ said I. 

But he was unsympathetic, and we marched off together; nor 
would he reply to any of my questions by the way. So I gave 
up speaking, and we walked on in silence up one street and down 
another, people looking round at us frequently, in a manner 
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which made me feel strangely uncomfortable. We arrived before 
very long at a high iron railing, and a great gateway standing 
open in front of a flintstone courtyard. We crossed this yard 
and went up a flight of steps and into a great flagged hall. Here 
on each side of us were all the offices of the town, and this hall 
was the centre of them. We did not stop there, however, but 
passed on underneath the great staircase and down one or two 
long passages; a man with a big bunch of keys joined us, and 
when we had reached a door with a certain number he unlocked 
it for us. The sergeant and I walked in, and he threw open the 
window to let in more air; it was barred on the outside. He 
told me I should have to wait here for half an hour, and then left 
me alone, and I heard his boots creaking away down the passage. 

The hour that followed, for it was a good hour before the 
sergeant returned, seemed the longest I have ever spent; the 
more so as I could not understand what was happening. This 
seemed such an extraordinary way of making a statement to the 
police about lost luggage. ‘If this is an example of the French 
method of doing business,’ thought I, ‘it compares very unfavour- 
ably with our own. I have always heard of the French as such a 
polite race, but they have been uncommonly rude to me.’ At 
last the sergeant returned and took me to another and larger 
room; an old gentleman was sitting there behind an office table ; 
this was the magistrate, and he had a little sheaf of papers in front 
of him, to which he turned as [came in. They motioned tome to 
stand in front of him, and policemen who were there in the room took 
up their position on each side of me, just as if I were a prisoner, 
I thought, and brought before the magistrate for some offence. 

I cannot give an accurate description of what followed, as I 
did not in the least understand it; the magistrate produced a 
paper, and read a long rigmarole that I could not follow, and I 
stood there in blank amazement ; whenever I interrupted him he 
looked up fiercely and bade me be silent, and then went on read- 
ing. I understood that I must be very careful of what I said, as 
it might be taken as evidence at the trial. ‘Oh! then the Glad- 
stone was stolen,’ said I, ‘and you have caught the thief.’ He 
looked at me as if he thought I was trying to be funny; and was 
very much annoyed by my questions as to how he had discovered 
the thing, would it be recovered, and the like. It seemed like some 
strange ritual that was proceeding in spite of me, and I could 
derive no comfort from the amused faces of those who stood by. 
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Witnesses were sworn in, to all appearances, and I only provoked 
a sharp rebuke from the magistrate, and a smile from everyone 
else, when I announced with some heat that I had come to make 
inquiries about a bag that had been lost, while he—the magistrate 
—seemed to think that it was I who had stolen it. 

He at last told me clearly that J (!) had forged a cheque in 
London, and that there was no doubt as to my identity, as I had 
been under observation ever since I landed in France up to the 
moment of my arrest. 

‘ But I never was arrested,’ I said. 

He disregarded my interruption, and said he would give me 
my choice between going straight back to England, to be handed 
over to the police there, and being brought up for trial before a 
French court. 

It is fortunate for me that I have the faculty of quick per- 
ception. To be sent to England would be the very thing for me ; 
there I could easily prove my innocence ; Aunt Barry would be 
witness to it. All this flashed across my mind at once, and I 
fancy that no one else would have realised the situation as quickly 
as I did. SoI spoke out then and there: that I felt fully pre- 
pared to start that very evening; immediately, if he liked, or 
as soon as my luggage could be brought from the hotel. 

He had me marched out again then, and would have nothing 
to say to my story of the loss of my 100/. and of the Gladstone, 
which I explained to him meant something between a bag and a 
portmanteau. I was conducted at his order to the same uncom- 
fortable looking apartment in which I had waited before, and was 
courteously locked into it. There Isat down on the hard wooden- 
seated chair—a good firm one I noticed, and with legs that were 
not easily detachable—and began to congratulate myself. ‘I am 
not as badly off as I imagined,’ thought I; ‘once in London I 
shall not be at a loss for ready money; if the notes are recovered 
my aunt will be appeased ; in a week’s time I may be starting off 
for Rouen again, and just where I was two days ago. Then, on 
the other hand, I felt annoyed at not having told the magistrate 
of the young man who had travelled with me. He, I began to 
think, might be the key to the mystery. He would be at the 
hotel by this time, and if I could only get hold of pen and ink I 
might petition the magistrate to have a look at him too, and 
make his choice between us. My great difficulty in doing so was 
that there was no bell, and all my shouts remained unanswered. 
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Two hours passed away, and at last I heard steps approaching, 
a key inserted into the lock and turned; and a policeman made 
his appearance and motioned to me to accompany him. He told 
me the magistrate wished to see me at his private house, and 
that he was to take me there. He did so without another word, . 
and we were admitted in time into a substantial-looking house, 
which was not far off. I was shown at once into the library, 
where I found the magistrate himself. He rose up and welcomed 
me cordially, and then bade me sit down. He was now quite a 
cheery old gentleman with a bluff hearty manner, and was very 
different from what he had been in the morning. ‘ You will forgive 
me for having behaved so badly to you this morning,’ he said, 
‘but your case is an extraordinary one, and you are the victim of 
a very clever design. To start with, I may say that I half ex- 
pected that you would not be forthcoming when I sent for you; 
but first I will tell you what has happened since I saw you in 
your very unpleasant position this morning. I sent an inspector 
off with an order to seize and examine your luggage at the hotel, 
but when he got there the landlord told him that you had called 
three hours before, had collected your baggage, and driven off 
with it to the station. The inspector went on to make inquiries 
there; he was told that you and your baggage had certainly been 
seen, and further, that you had taken a ticket for Marseilles, 
and had gone by the midday train. So he sent off telegrams to 
warn the police at the various junctions of your supposed escape, 
sent me a report of what had happened, and then went to make 
sure that you had really gone.’ 

A light had been slowly dawning on me. ‘A-a-h! now I 
understand why the young man ’ I always thought of him as 
‘the young man’ from the first time I saw him. 

But the magistrate continued, ‘I at once thought it possible 
that some curious mistake had been made this morning with 
regard to your arrest, and I have sent for you to hear all over 
again what you have to say; for you may not have understood 
very clearly what was going on, when you were brought up before 
me to-day.’ 

It is at times a great stroke of diplomacy to lay aside all 
reserve, and tella man clearly all one knows on the subject in 
question. Here, I thought at once, was an instance of this fact ; 
this occasional frankness is a striking feature of my profession, and 
I made use of my experience. I told him my whole story, and 
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he was evidently very much moved by it. I told him I was going 
into the English Diplomatic Service, a statement which he had 
disregarded in his official capacity, and this time he said ‘ Vrai- 
ment!’ I told him of Aunt Barry, and how she had given me 
1001. to go to France with; I told him especially all I knew about 
the innocent-looking young man, how I had met him and 
travelled with him, not omitting, you may be sure, to say how 
much alike we were; then how my money had been taken from 
the inner pocket of my handbag in spite of all the care I had 
taken of it, and finally how my Gladstone had disappeared. 

The magistrate seemed greatly struck with my story ; he said 
he thought that the disappearance of my remaining luggage 
from the hotel, and the evidence he had of an Englishman going 
off with it by train, was sufficient proof of my innocence. ‘You 
are, of course, released at once,’ said he, ‘and I have every hope 
that with the admirable detective system now possessed by France 
your property may be very quickly forthcoming.’ 

My face fell at this; I had been robbed of everything I had 
brought with me, I could not even buy myself food, and now I was 
no longer to be sent home. Besides, I had not the same belief as 
he in the recovery of my luggage. 

‘Monsieur le Juge,’ I said suddenly, ‘I have told you every- 
thing without reserve, and you have been good enough to interest 
yourself in my case. How can I stay on here without any money 
for my support? My landlord will never agree to take me in; 
and if he would, I have not even a change of clothes. You 
promised to extradite me ; well then, do so, and that will give me 
a chance of seeing this aunt of mine, and of explaining everything 
to her. Give my boat time to reach England, and then wire 
that the police in this country have made a mistake and that I 
must be released.’ 

The proposal amused him, but he said at first that it was 
impossible ; then when I pressed him to do as I asked, and 
pointed out in what a helpless position I was, he thought it over 
a long time, and finally relented, and said he thought it might be 
done. ‘ You shall stay with me here in freedom till to-morrow,’ 
he said, ‘ when I will give you in charge again.’ 

The good man gave me an excellent dinner, and a comfortable 
shakedown in his dressing-room, pressing on me some of his own 
nightgear, very peculiar articles that were just twice too big for 
me; and next day he bade me a hearty good-bye, telling me to 
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write and let him know whether I got home safely, and promising 
to do his utmost to recover my stolen boxes. I shall never forget 
my last view of him, a cheery old man standing on the doorstep, 
waving good-bye to me as I drove off with my constable, a prisoner 
at my own request. 

The voyage back to England did not appear by any means 
long ; I spent the whole of it in considering what I was to say to 
Aunt Barry when I arrived. I was not looking forward to the 
interview, and I was even tempted to run away rather than face 
the ordeal—to go to sea, or to enlist; but I am not adventurous 
by nature, and soon abandoned the idea; I occupied myself 
instead with a general review of my position. I was indeed in a 
very bad way, having lost at intervals all that I had taken with me; 
but, on the other hand, I felt that I had shown great ability in 
extricating myself from an awkward position. This latter side of 
the question, I thought, is what I must contrive to bring out 
uppermost in the old lady’s mind, and it will require all my 
budding powers of diplomacy to do that. When I reached this 
point I thought of a certain cousin of mine in the army; what if 
my aunt should throw me over in his favour? The idea fairly 
staggered me; I could not conceive of existence without Aunt 
Barry’s powerful aid in the background —or, perhaps I should 
say, very much in the foreground. My aunt has kept me under 
her wing ever since I can remember ; surely, surely she will not 
now discard me? I thought of my own very slender resources, 
and I felt very uncomfortable indeed. 

These ideas were still weighing on my mind when I stood on 
the deck of the mail boat, and watched the Newhaven wharf grow 
more and more distinct, and noted the inspector of police who 
stood there with a paper in his hand, evidently waiting for me. 
There was an expression of benevolence on his face, the expectant 
smile that indicates that someone thinks he has a pleasant 
surprise in store for you. He was looking hither and thither, 
trying to single me out from the crowd of passengers on deck, but 
at the same time maintained a more dignified appearance than 
most people do when awaiting an arrival. In five minutes more 
we were trooping down the gangway, cold, pale, and untidy, some 
laden with packages of all kinds, I myself trying to look as if 
I had a courier seeing after my luggage forme. Then I saw the 
inspector making towards me ; he had just prepared what he was 
going to say, and when he had said it he seemed surprised that 
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I took it so coolly ; so I had to feign astonishment and surprise 
at the unexpected solution, for I could not tell him the secret of 
it. He had come down from town, and when I told him I had no 
money he very kindly volunteered to take me up to town on the 
warrant that had already been made out for me. So we travelled 
up to town together, and parted there the best of friends. 

‘Luggage, Sir?’ said half a dozen porters, but I passed on 
without answering, and walked off to my lodgings. ‘How I should 
take everyone by surprise! My landlady first of all!’ I let my- 
self in, and found her, whom I had always considered so virtuous, 
looking through sundry articles that I had not locked up. I 
did not pay her much attention, however, but changed my clothes 
and made my way round to my aunt’s. I found her seated at her 
writing table, penning a letter to myself; I knew those letters 
well, having received some hundreds of them ; they were invari- 
ably wordy and brimful of advice. She had got as far as the 
fifth ‘you, my dear Albert,’ but she started up as soon as I made 
my appearance. 

‘Albert!’ she cried, and I fear I looked rather sheepish. 
‘What in the world are you doing here?’ 

‘It is along story, Aunt,’ I replied, ‘and I must tell it you from 
the beginning.’ And I told it her then and there from the time 
when I met the young man at Victoria to that very moment. I 
scanned her face anxiously from time to time, but I could see no 
trace of commiseration. She was in her sternest mood. 

Her comment at the end was, ‘And you allowed this young 
man, of whose character you knew absolutely nothing, to take 
charge of your bag, when you had left all your moneyin it. How 
often have I warned you, Albert, not to run risks with money ?’ 
I could only say that my bag had not been out of my hand for 
five minutes during the whole journey. But my aunt was 
inexorable; she gave me a long lecture on carelessness in general 
—TI had been extremely cautious from beginning to end—she said 
that she would never have believed it of me, that it was quite 
evident where the money had gone, that she had misjudged me, 
and would ‘exercise more discretion in future’ in the way she 
entrusted me with cash. 

She was ominously silent about the place she was trying to 
secure for me, and I feared I had forfeited her patronage for ever. 
All I said seemed to fall on deaf ears; when I spoke she was silent, 
when I stopped she continued her harangue where she had last left it. 
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I felt decidedly crestfallen when I wished her good-bye at last— 
still more so two or three days later, when I got a short letter 
from my banker to say that my account had been overdrawn by 
my last cheque, as my quarterly allowance had not been received. 
And I felt pretty sure that if I said anything about it to my aunt 
I should be snubbed unmercifully. I was even conscious that she 
was playing up to that snub; and I knew her well enough to feel 
sure that I had not, by any means, heard the last of that fatal 
expedition as far as Aunt Barry was concerned. 

The next few days dragged slowly by, and I felt more and 
more depressed; I heard nothing from Rouen, and feared that 
‘the detective system now possessed by France’ was not proving 
itself so ‘admirable’ as my friend the magistrate had represented 
it to be. I did not venture to go near Aunt Barry, and had only 
a faint hope that she would herself send for me. But on the fifth 
day, when I came down to breakfast, there lay a letter on my 
plate in the familiar handwriting. Never had I beheld it with 
such emotion! I was at first almost too much agitated to take in 
its contents—but it was only to ask me why I had not been to see 
her; she thought I surely might have done that, after wasting so 
much of her money, and that I must come round and wait upon 
her that very morning. I felt somewhat reassured ; at all events, 
she did not mean to cut me off then and there. 

Soon I was knocking at her door, which was opened to me 
(though I hardly noticed it at the time) by a servant I had never 
seen before, who showed me into her morning room. She greeted 
me affectionately, but in a more lofty and dignified way than 
usual. ‘My dear Albert, ‘she said, ‘though I cannot exonerate 
you from all blame in the loss of the money that I entrusted to 
you, yet certain circumstances—ahem !—have been discovered, 
which very largely excuse you.’ 

‘ Have they arrested the innocent-looking young man ?’ I said. 

‘You may or may not have seen in the papers that I have just 
lost some very valuable jewels. The theft of them has now been 
brought home to Drugget, in whom, as you know, I always placed 
the very greatest confidence ; his boxes were searched by the police 
yesterday, and amongst his possessions were those very banknotes 
that I gave you to take to France. It was strange that he had 
not cashed them, as they were not stopped until after I saw you 
on your return, but I suppose it had not occurred to him that we 
had taken down the numbers. And that reminds me, my dear 
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Albert, of a great oversight on your part. You should at once 
have telegraphed to me, on first missing the notes, to stop them. 
However, I do not wish to dwell upon that now. To return to 
Drugget, I can only say that I have been greatly deceived in him ; 
but still I cannot see how he obtained the notes.’ 

‘Why, but you sent him to the station, Aunt!’ I cried, a 
light suddenly dawning upon me, ‘to see me off, and he had charge 
of my things for a whole half hour whilst I was having my dinner.’ 

‘Albert!!! never sent him to see you off, and I never knew 
he went.’ 

‘I never dreamed of mistrusting him,’ I said. ‘ Why, he always 
took charge of my pocket money for me when I was a boy.’ 

‘Well,’ said my aunt, recovering her composure, ‘the money 
is all safe, and I trust we shall get back your luggage also, or I 
must try to replace it for you. Meanwhile I have two pieces of 
news you will like tohear.’ At this point she made an impressive 
pause, and my heart began to beat rather violently. ‘One is, 
that your allowance has to-day been paid over to your banker, and 
the other that I have just received a letter from Lord Lackall to 
say that he has just obtained for you the post he has been trying 
for, and that you must enter on your new duties in a week’s time.’ 

*Q-o-h! Aunt Barry 

‘And here, my dear Albert, are the banknotes that have 
caused you somuch trouble. Iadvise you to take them straight to 
your banker’s and ask him to credit them in your account.’ 

It only remains to say that my friend ‘ Mr. Jones’ was arrested 
at Marseilles, and in due time was convicted of the forgery, as 
well as of the theft of my luggage. When under examination he 
stated that the idea of having me arrested in his place was a 
‘happy thought’ which only occurred to him on noticing the 
likeness (purely superficial, of course) between us. The only thing 
he regretted was not having been able to ‘ collar’ the money, which 
he was certain was in my bag, after having seen me open and 
look into it. I called Aunt Barry’s attention particularly to the 
masterly way in which I had defeated him on this point. My 
luggage was returned to me intact. The French police certainly 
are the most ‘admirable’ in the world! 





H. BARTHOLOMEW. 
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HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS ABROAD. 


At this time, when the effect upon household budgets of an alteration in our 
fiscal system is largely discussed with the help of little trustworthy material 
for instituting comparison, a short series of articles dealing with foreign 
household budgets may, it is hoped, prove of special interest to readers of 


the CORNHILL, 

The series is modelled to some extent upon the similar series dealing with 
English family budgets which appeared in these pages in 1901, with the differ- 
ence that each of the present articles gives the budgets of two representative 
classes in a single country, Australia and the United States being included in the 
list as well as the chief countries of Europe. The chosen budgets are those of 
the artisan and of the middle or professional class, which together form the bulk 
of the nation in each case; they will be of special interest to the many house- 
holders in England who wish to see how the corresponding classes in other 
countries fare in comparison with themselves in regard to rent, taxes, and 
municipal rates—what things they consider as necessities and what as luxuries ; 
their comparative expectations in the way of service, education, holidays, amuse- 
ments, kinds of food; the cost of these things relatively to their cost in England, 
and the income out of which they are to be provided.—ED. CORNHILL. 


I—GERMANY.* 
BY MRS. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


A GERMAN lady told me the other day that when she was at home 
last year she wished to buy a dressing-bag with silver fittings for 
a wedding present. She was in one of the wealthiest towns in 
Germany, and she went to one of the best shops in the town, but 
she could not get what she wanted. No one had ever asked for 
anything better than plated fittings. It was necessary to go to 
what Germans call an ‘ English’ shop, where imported goods are 
sold at prohibitive prices to the small number of people who have 
money to buy them. 

Where nearly everyone is what the Americans and English 
call ‘ poor,’ life is necessarily oh a plainer scale than in America or 
England. A well-known German economist divides his country 
people, according to income, into four groups. He reckons that 
only 250,000 families, ‘ the aristocratic and the well-to-do,’ have 


’ Copyright, 1904, by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, in the United States of America. 

* I am indebted for much help with this article to Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson, 
the author of German Life in Town and Country (Newnes). Some of the figures 
quoted and some of the facts are from his book. Mr. Henry Felkin has been 
kind enough to give me information about taxes in Germany. 
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more than 450]. a year. The ‘upper middle-class,’ in which he 
places 2,750,000 families, have incomes ranging between 1351. 
and 450]. To the lower middle class he assigns 901. to 135/., and 
lastly he reckons that there are more than five million families 
who never rise above 45]. a year. The head-master of a high-class 
public day school only gets from 2501. to 300]. a year, with a house 
and free education for his children. A major in an infantry regi- 
ment gets from 200/. to 2501. 40/. is a common salary for a clerk 
even in an expensive city like Hamburg, and young men somehow 
keep life together on it. A friend of mine whose father was a 
Lutheran pastor in Ruegen left the impression on my mind that 
her parents had 130]. a year, brought up a large family, and gave 
their sons a university education. When I inquired further she 
explained that a pastor in the country is often something of a farmer 
too, and lives more or less on the produce of his fields, and that 
if a young man gives a few lessons and finds admission to a ‘ free’ 
dinner-table, he need not cost his parents much while he is reading 
for his degree. For the purposes of this article I made some 
inquiries of another friend whose brother is in business in a small 
town on the Rhine, and who has a house and garden, bought out 
of his savings, a wife and child, and a servant. I expected to hear 
that he spent four or five hundred a year, and that his budget 
would be one I could use. But I found that he had never made 
more than 1501. a year, and had never lived up to his income. 

The fact is that the Germans, like the French, perform prodigies 
of thrift. Of course the way of life and the expenses of life vary 
a great deal. They vary with place, with profession, and above 
all with character, as they do elsewhere. But it was necessary to 
take the low average of income into account before deciding on the 
sum spent by our typical family. Obviously the 8001. a year spent 
by two people in England was too high for a country where a man 
must be a major-general before he receives 6001. a year. I think the 
German family should consist of the parents and three children, a 
daughter of sixteen and two boys still at school, and their income 
must not exceed 500]. a year. Out of this the man, if he is prudent, 
will put by 50/. a year, either for investment or for a life insurance. 

Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt, and Dresden are considered the 
most expensive cities in Germany. You can still live cheaply in 
Munich and in many of the little towns. But there is one impor- 
tant item in a German householder’s budget that is high wherever 
he lives. His rent will swallow a cruel proportion of his income, 
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whether he takes a flat in the city, or a villa, or even part of a villa 
in the outskirts. The overcrowding, acre for acre, is worse in 
Berlin and Hamburg than in London. German houses are very 
much higher than the majority of English ones, and are let in flats, 
so that more people can have air and room on the same area ; but 
everyone who has inquired into the housing question in Germany — 
complains of rack rents, limited accommodation, and insanitary 
conditions. I know of a lady in Carlsruhe who lives on 300l. a 
year and pays 90I. for her flat, and in Germany the rent of your 
flat does not include your taxes. 

The rent of 901. is, therefore, not too high for a man earning 500I. 
a year, and if he were a doctor he would probably pay more than 
that, because a doctor has to live in a central position for his prac- 
tice, and not too high up for his patients. When a man has made 
up his mind to give 901. for his flat he must decide next what advan- 
tages he considers necessary and what he can sacrifice. If he 
wants to live ina good street, he will have to be content with a third 
or a fourth floor, or with smaller and fewer rooms. In the more 
modern houses in Berlin there are bath-rooms, and even hot water 
heated from below for use on each floor ; there are lifts too, and the 
electric light. But in the majority of houses, all over Germany, 
there are none of these things. People do without bath-rooms, 
they burn gas or petroleum, and families of widely different fortunes 
live under one roof. The poor herd in cellars and attics, the rich 
people live on the first floor, and perhaps the floor above. But 
with every flight of stairs the rent of course decreases. A sensible 
man, desiring as much room and air as he can get for his family, 
will take a third or a fourth floor in a good street, and as close as 
possible to his daily work. For, except in two or three of the largest 
cities, Germans will not travel to business every morning. They 
like to walk to the office and walk back to their midday dinner, and 
so save all expense of locomotion and of outside meals. This is so 
much the case that when a business man prospers he often builds 
a house with his shop or his offices on the ground floor. Then he 
lives in one of the flats above the business premises and lets the 
others. The chief rooms of a German flat are usually large and airy, 
with several windows in a row, and several doors to a room. But 
the bedrooms are often poor and airless, and in many of the older 
houses unfortunate servants and ‘lady-helps’ are put to sleep in 
places we should call cupboards, very small rooms that get a little 
light and air from the corridor, but have no outside windows at all. 
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Taxes are high in Germany, and all incomes over 251, have to 
pay them. The government taxes are levied on income, and the 
communal taxes are based on these, and often equal them. In 


Saxony a man with 500/. a year has to pay: £4. 
State Income-tax . ; F ; ‘ . A > 20° oO 
Municipal Rates . ' ; F : ; : « £9 «040 
Water Rates . F ; ; ‘ ; : . - 710 0 
School Rates . : : ‘ 5 : , ‘ > 2 eo 0 
Church Rates . ‘ ; : R 3 ‘ . A 260 

59 15 0 


Of course all these are ‘direct’ taxes.! A German can hardly 
put his hand in his pocket without helping to pay the indirect 
ones raised by duties on imports and the necessaries of life. 

Our family is established, then, in a flat which is a convenient 
distance from the father’s work and from the childrey’s schools. 
We will suppose that the father is a professional man or a highly 
placed official with some social position to maintain and some 
social duties to fulfil. He has a daughter of sixteen who has left 
school and two boys still at the Gymnasium. His rooms are 
plainly and solidly furnished. The drawing-room is only used on 
Tare occasions, and has a carpet. The other rooms have small 
rugs in front of the sofa or beside the beds. In none of the rooms 
will you see the silver and fancy knick-knacks with which small 
English houses are overcrowded to-day. I have not been in Ger- 
many for a year or two, and Germany is moving fast, so I must not 
say that no one uses silver-backed brushes yet. But Iam sure that 
in a plain household there would be no dressing-table to put them 
on. There isa small washstand with a looking-glass hanging against 
the wall behind it, and that is all anyone is supposed to want. 

When you reflect on the work there is to do in an English 90. 
house, with its stairs, its fires on upper floors, and its multitude 
of odds and ends to keep clean, you will at once see a saving for the 
German household in service. Where an English family keeps 
two or three maids, a German family keeps one, and pays her from 
7l. to 151. a year. These low wages are supplemented by a con- 
siderable present of money at Christmas and by tips from people 
who visit much at the house. But the German servant’s budget 
tells you the same story as the budget of her master. It is lower 

1 There is also a new property tax of five shillings a year on every five 
hundred pounds owned in shares, land, or buildings. This is really a tax on 


capital, and except the Death Duties we have nothing like it here. But Iam not 
eonsidering it in my Budget, as it would make an unnecessary complication. 
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than in England, and ‘she does without many things an English 
servant considers necessaty. She goes bareheaded to market 
every morning, and brings back the day’s supplies in a large open 
basket. Her clothes are clean and tidy, but no English cook or 
housemaid would be seen in them. She wears home-knitted 
stockings and stout underlinen and shapeless dark blue cotton blouses 
and skirts. When her mistress supplies her with embroidered 
aprons, she will spoil the effect by wearing a large plaid necktie, 
tied in a dowdy bow, or a lace one fastened with a paste pm. She 
never looks as trim as an English parlourmaid, and women who 
have kept house in both countries say that she is never as efficient 
and responsible. But she is a good-humoured creature, as a rule, 
and at work from morning till night. In a plain household she is 
never taught to be responsible, because the mother and daughters 
look after everything themselves. German housewives think 
that an Englishwoman who goes down to her kitchen every morn- 
ing, and never sees it again for twenty-four hours, is neglecting 
her obvious duties. Which woman is right is too vexed and diffi- 
cult a question to enter on here. But there is no doubt about 
some of the results. Food is not wasted in a well-managed Ger- 
man kitchen, and the family does not suffer from the abominable 
cooking that depresses life in this country. Some of the meals 
are simpler, but the food that is served is more appetising and 
prepared with much greater care. Fruit, milk and eggs are rather 
cheaper than here, all groceries are much dearer, meat is cheaper 
than English meat, but dearer than New Zealand and not as good 
as New Zealand. Both the bread and the butter are better than 
ours. Roughly speaking you may say that a German family 
uses less meat and fish, and more fruit and vegetables, than an 
English family, that they have better cooking, and that they 
spend less per head. 

You can always shock a German housewife by telling her what 
you have to provide for breakfast in England both in the kitchen 
and the dining-room. Her breakfast begins and ends with coffee 
and rolls. Even butter is not a matter of course in every house- 
hold, and servants eat more black bread than white. After break- 
fast there is no long string of tradesmen calling for orders. The 
bread and the milk come early, and in some towns the butcher 
asks at night what will be wanted next day. But it is usually 
the cook who does the marketing. Dinner is still between twelve 
and one o’clock in most parts of Germany. It always begins 
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with soup, and nearly always continues with the boiled beef that 
has made the soup. The good roast joints that are such a matter 
of course here are not daily fare in plain German households. They 
are reserved for festive occasions, and perhaps for Sundays. Sauces, 
vegetables, and light farinaceous dishes are excellent all over 
Germany, and make up to some extent for the monotony of boiled 
beef. At four o’clock coffee, with rolls or rusks, or light cakes, is 
served again. Supper is usually between eight and nine o’clock. 
It consists of a little cold meat, or slices of ham or sausage, often 
fetched from a Delikatessen-Handlung, a salad, cheese, and a tall 
jug of foaming beer. The Delikatessen-Handlungq is an institution 
in every German town, and the most thrifty housewife, though 
she bottles her own fruit, makes her own preserves, and pickles 
her own cucumbers, is bound to spend some portion of her weekly 
allowance there. If she is thrifty, she will not buy the foreign 
luxuries that are sold at prohibitive prices. She will use as little 
tea as possible and do without English marmalade and biscuits 
or Russian caviare. The German imitation biscuits are nearly 
as good as English. She hardly ever buys fish, because, except 
near the coast, it is very scarce and dear. Oranges used to 
be threepence each in German inland towns, but they have 
become cheaper of late years. Of course in such a big and diver- 
sified country as Germany both supplies and prices vary a good 
deal. Even the dinner-hour varies and the favourite kind of beer. 
In Hamburg you will be asked to dine at four or five and to drink 
a bottle of Pilsener instead of a mug of ‘ Bairisch.’ In the south 
you eat roast venison as often as, or oftener than, roast beef. You 
will never be asked to eat rabbit anywhere. Food is good all 
over the Palatinate, and not so good in Thuringia. These varying 
conditions will affect the weekly budget to some extent, but in 
forming mine I have tried to consider average prices in inland 
towns, where fish is hardly used at all and where imported goods 
are dear. I reckon that the housewife spends 2]. a week on food 
for six people, and that she spends it in this way : 


&oe ad. 
Meat 012 0 
Bread 0 4 6 
Milk 0 211 
Butter Ox 7 
Vegetables 0 5 0 
Eggs 02 0 
Groceries od 0 
Delikatessen . 03 0 
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This leaves her 2s. a week for small extra expenses, for some fish 
once in a way, for cakes, or for a week when she has bought poultry 
instead of meat. If she is a clever manager, she will often save 
more than 2s. out of her 2/., and have them when she wants to 
entertain or to celebrate an anniversary. 

Milk only costs 23d. a litre in Germany, and I have allowed 2 litres 
a day, as there are young people in the family. Butter is about 
1s. 2d. the pound, and a good deal of the three pounds bought would 
be used in cooking. Eggs are from 20 to 30 for ls. all through 
the summer. Fruit and vegetables are cheap, but they are served 
in such large quantities that 5s. a week is not too much to allow. 
Besides, people have to provide dried fruits and bottled vegetables 
in winter, and salads all the year round. Potatoes are from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. the hundredweight. The little white rolls eaten everywhere 
cost about 4d. (3 to 5 pf.) each, and black bread varies, with place 
and quality, from 3d. to 14d. the pound. It is sold in large loaves 
that cost from 4d. to 6d. each. 

Coal costs from 1s. to 2s. the hundredweight, and is poor stuff 
compared with the coal used here in private houses. The closed 
stoves are less extravagant than our open fires, and in many parts 
of Germany wood and peat are used with a little small coal. As 
the family sits in one, or possibly two rooms, and as no cooking 
need be done after the midday dinner, 10/. will be a handsome 
allowance for the year’s fuel and light. I base it partly on figures 
given me by a lady whose income exceeds 500/. considerably, 
and whose annual coal account comes to 7I. 10s. 

Something must be allowed next for those nondescript expenses 
that every housekeeper is obliged to incur; the constant dribble 
of small sums for soap, candles, matches, blacking, spirits of wine, 
and firewood. They will come to at least 5/. a year. Most of the 
washing will have to go out where there is no accommodation for 
doing it at home, and the prices for that are much the same as 
at a moderate laundry in England. The servant would do some 
things in the kitchen, and the grown-up daughter would help to 
wash and iron, so the weekly bill might be reduced to 5s. This 
is an item that would vary a good deal in different households 
according to the ages of the children and the inclination of the 
wife and daughters to help in such work. 

Statistics show that drunkenness is on the increase in Germany. 
But in the professional and mercantile classes both drunkenness 
and teetotalism are practically unknown. Beer and wine are 
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cheap and are drunk in considerable quantities, but they are light 
and affect men’s figures rather than their brains. Beer costs 
from 24d. to 3d. the litre, and is fetched by the maid in tall glass 
jugs from the nearest beer-house. Three litres a day (five pints) is 
a small allowance for a German family, and if besides this the 
father drinks one glass every afternoon at a favourite restaurant 
or at his club, and if he pays 24d. for a litre and 2d. for a large 
glass, his beer alone will cost him 14/. 5s.0d. a year. In wine- 
growing countries wine is kept on tap and is sold from 34d. the 
litre upwards. But besides these cheap daily drinks, a man will want 
good red and white wines for his friends and for special occasions, 
so I shall allow 18/. for wine and beer, and feel sure that people 
who entertained often would spend more than that in the year. 
The next item to be considered is clothes, and, value for value, 
these are dear in Germany. You can get inferior articles at low 
prices; but if you are used to shop in Kensington, and want a yard 
or two of ribbon in Mannheim, you are amazed at what you have 
to pay for it. In the drapers’ shops the assistants will bring you 
cheap materials, or very expensive ones that they explain are 
French or English. It is best to buy Tyrolese gloves and Saxony 
stockings, and a cotton frock made in Miihlhausen. As a nation 
Germans notoriously dress badly. Everyone knows the look of 
the summer German in his ill-cut alpaca suit, and his wife in alpaca 
or black silk, made anyhow and put on anyhow. The costumes 
worn in ‘ Magda’ are costumes to be seen everywhere in Germany 
amongst Christians. Jews of the better class dress well as a rule. 
When a German girl marries, she has a supply of linen that will 
last her life, and she will hardly ever need a new evening dress, 
because evening dress is very rarely worn. If her husband allows 
her 201. for clothes and pocket-money, she will probably look as 
well as her neighbours. He will not spend more than 101. himself, 
and 15l. will have to dress the three children, even when the daughter 
goes to dances and wants a new white gown every winter. If 
the mother is clever, she will buy inexpensive German materials 
and have them made up at home by a dressmaker who charges 
2s. a day. You can go to a dinner-party in a high stuff frock in 
Germany, you may wear cotton gloves, and sleeves that are con- 
spicuously out of fashion. But you must not wear a straw hat in 
winter, or anything in the least frayed, stained, or untidy. You 
may be as cheap, as dowdy, and as old-fashioned as you please, 
but you may not be a sloven. 
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Unless the family is unlucky, the doctor’s bill will not be the 
serious item it is in England. In big towns the family doctor 
charges 3s. for a visit, and in small towns the charge is often only 1s. 
A friend of mine went to see one in the country and was charged 
6d. If she had called him in, she would have had to pay ls. Ger- 
man doctors used not to specify their charges at all. Their patients 
sent what they could afford at New Year. This plan is dying out; 
but a family could have its teeth looked after and be ill sometimes 
for 51. a year. 

Education costs next to nothing inGermany. The boys would 
go to a good day-school and the fees for each boy would be at most 
3l. 10s. a year. Their books and extra expenses would not amount 
to more than ll. 10s. for each boy. But I shall allow 15/. for 
education, because most Germans spend something on music 
lessons and music. The girl might learn both solo and choral 
singing or want good piano lessons ; perhaps the boys would play 
a stringed instrument. Something would be spent too on theatres 
and concerts. The theatres in Germany are subsidised by the 
State, and are much cheaper than here. A stall at the opera costs 
from 2s. 6d. to 8s., according to the size of the town; but a good 
upper-circle seat for Wagner opera can be got for 1s. 3d., and for 
‘popular’ performances of the classical drama for 6d. There is 
no expense about getting to the theatre or about dressing for it. 
People walk there after coffee and come back to supper. The 
drama, the opera, and good concerts are as much a part of national 
life in Germany as outdoor games are in England. When the 
German is out of doors he likes to sit in a garden and listen to a band, 
or to make an excursion by carriage and steamer. Throughout the 
summer, when the theatres are closed, a family would spend small 
sums in this way ; so, taking winter and summer together, I have 
allowed 10]. for amusements. They are very cheap in Germany, 
but they are very much more a matter of course than with us. 

Tobacco is cheap, too, but pipes are smoked only by university 
students and by working-men. Cigars can be bought from 3s. a 
hundred—10s. a hundred would be a reasonable price to give, but 
they come to a good deal in the course of a year if a man smokes 
from morning till night and offers them to his friends. We must 
allow the bread-winner 10/. for his tobacco in a country that per- 
mits him to smoke anywhere and anywhen, in the street, in the 
office, behind the counter, and in the presence of ladies after dinner. 
Postage need not be a heavy item in a German budget. People 
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do not shop as much by correspondence as we do, and in most 
towns their friends live within easy walking distance. Except 
in Berlin, the conditions in this respect resemble those of an English 
country town, and in Berlin there are special cheap facilities for 
communication—35s. seems very little to allow, but it would be 
enough for a family without foreign correspondence and living 
in Diisseldorf or Carlsruhe. 

Repairs are a serious item everywhere, but German furniture 
is plainly and solidly made. Where no carpets are put down 
none need be renewed, and the German bride starts so well supplied 
with house and table linen, that instead of buying fresh she will pro- 
bably have some to leave to her daughter. Still, 7/. 10s. is a 
moderate sum to spend on ‘keeping up’ the home, especially if 
it is to cover the extra expenses of spring cleaning and new lace 
curtains, when they are needed, for one of the many-windowed 
rooms. Another 5/. must be set aside for Christmas, which brings 
claims as peremptory as those of the tax-gatherer, and sometimes 
as oppressive. Then there are all the unclassifiable ‘extras’ 
that vary with each household: books, papers, stationery, sub- 
scriptions, charitable and otherwise, cab and tram fares, flowers, 
photographs, repairs to bicycles, wedding and birthday presents. 
The family that keeps these down to 20]. has managed very well, 
and probably stinted itself of books and papers. But papers and 
magazines are not the temptation in Germany that they are here, 
and people buy very few. 

I have purposely left the summer holiday to the end of the 
budget, because a family with a fixed income will not be able to 
afford the same sum for it every year. Sometimes they will go to 
Thuringia or the Black Forest, where they will get a comfortable 
pension for 4s. or 5s. a day. If the doctor’s bill has been high, 
or the ‘ extras’ heavier than usual, they can take furnished rooms 
at some such beautiful spot as Oberhof, near Gotha. Then they 
must dine at the inn and manage their other simple meals for 
themselves. Of course they will avoid expensive places like 
St. Blasien, Baden, or Marienbad. There are still forest villages 
in Germany where you can get a room for any sum from 2s. to 7s. 
a week, your dinner for 1s. 3d., and your coffee and rolls for 6d. 

For the 16l. I have allowed, my family of five could have a short 
holiday at a well-managed Kurhaus, or a longer one in simpler 
quarters. They would pay their maid 6s. a week for board wages, 
and so have a considerable portion of the usual housekeeping 
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money to help towards their travelling expenses. Their budget 
then stands thus :— 





& « @, 
Rent 3 ‘ ? - P . : 3 - we © 
Insurances, and Savings ; : 4 P : - 50 0 0 
Taxes and Rates of all kinds . : : F » 8 6 
Food. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; : ; ; . 104 0 0 
Wages . . . ; : : : : ; . 16-0 0 
Fire and Light ‘ F ; ; : F : .« WOO 
Housekeeping sundries . . : : : ; } 5 0 0 
Washing . F r , : : : P : «§ oe 0 
Wine and Beer . : . . ‘ , ‘ « 6 0°06 
Clothes . é ; , ; , ‘ P ‘ + 46 0 6 
Doctor and Dentist : : : ¥ , 3 ; 5 00 
Education . : : ‘ : j , ‘ . Ww eso 
Amusements . E é : ; ‘ ‘ : - Ww @ Oo 
Tobacco . ‘4 . ? ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 4 - wos 
Postage . ; ; 5 : ; : ; ‘ 115 0 
Repairs . : ‘ . : . ; E ; : 710 0 
Christmas : P : : ; ‘ : ‘ 3 5 00 
Extras . ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; . > | 2-6 
Summer holiday! . . , : ; ? , .« Oe 
fea + — eer we 500 0 0 


If this budget is compared with the English one of 800/. a year, 
it will be seen that, though the German has a larger family and a 
smaller income, he spends as much on rent and more on taxes. 
He spends less on food, because he uses less meat, fewer groceries, 
and very little fish or bacon. He has to be careful about his wash- 
ing bill, and he has to dress himself, his wife, and his three children 
on much less than the Englishwoman allows herself for clothes and 
pocket money. His repairs cost less, his holiday must, and can, cost 
less, for English holiday resorts are notoriously dear. His wine 
bill is very little less, but he gets a great deal more for his money. 
His tobacco allowance is the same, but he smokes sixty-six cheap 
cigars to the Englishman’s pound at 6s. 6d. He uses less coal and 
gas, and he spends less on postage. He certainly will not spend 
5I. on stationery—5s. would be more likely. His servants’ wages 
come to less. He has to set money aside for Christmas expenses 
and for the amusements that are a matter of course in Germany. 
I have allowed something for entertaining in his wine bill, but 
his wife must buy cakes for her Kaffee-Klatsch, or venison for her 
supper party, out of her housekeeping money. 

We now have to consider one of the nine million families whose 


1 To add to what is saved out of housekeeping. 
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income never exceeds 135/., and in many cases falls below 451. 
The worst poverty is in the rural districts of Silesia and Saxony, 
where a hand-weaver may work sixteen hours a day for ten days 
and earn 5s. at the end. Mr. Harbutt Dawson gives an agreement 
between a landowner and a labourer by which the man, his wife, 
and his children could only earn 46/. 10s. in a year if all Sundays 
and holidays were paid. The Polish labourers in East Prussia 
will work for 1s. and 1s. 6d. a day. They live on potatoes, herd 
in sheds, and are still treated like serfs. In the iron and coal 
industries the average earnings do not exceed ll. a week. That 
the wife should work too becomes a necessity, and women are 
everywhere worse paid than men. An investigation made in Berlin 
showed that the highest rates were from 15s. to 17s. a week, and 
that they sank to 8s. In Posen a seamstress earns 6d. to 9d. a day 
for a day of eleven hours. 

For our purposes we will take the case of a skilled artisan who 
has a wife and three children, and lives in a South German town 
where life is cheaper than in Hamburg or Berlin. We will suppose 
that the united resources of the family amount to ll. 10s. a week, 
and that this is partly made up by the wife’s earnings and partly 
by the regular payments of a lodger who has been taken to reduce 
the rent. The husband will have to take a flat in a basement, 
on the ground-floor, or up in the roof. He may have to fetch 
all his water from a well in the street or the courtyard, he will 
certainly have neither bath-room nor garden, and, if the street 
is narrow and paved with cobble stones it will be close, dark, and 
noisy. For such accommodation in Berlin or Hamburg he will 
have to pay a quarter of his income when that income reaches 
11. 10s. a week. If he is poorer still, half his earnings will be swal- 
lowed before he can provide a roof to his head. The budget I 
propose to examine is founded on statistics drawn with great care 
and exactness from the working classes in Nuremberg. Of course 
when people are living from hand to mouth, earnings do not come 
in with machine-like regularity, and expenses are not machine- 
like either. They vary with season and opportunity, and with 
the thrifty qualities of man and wife—14l. 6s. is allowed out of 
the income for rent, and this is less than a man would have to 
pay in many German cities. Life is still considered cheap in Munich 
and Nuremberg. His direct taxes are set down at 2I. 13s., but of 
course he is helping to pay indirect taxes on almost every article 
of food and clothing. For fire and light he can only afford 4/. 6e. 
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in the year. He will burn more coke than anything else, a little 
very poor coal, some wood, and some spirits of wine. The high 
price of fuel in Germany is bitterly felt by the poor, who use what 
they must for cooking and very little for warmth. The food of 
the family will come to 39/. a year, and that is nearly 77. more than 
Mr. Arthur Morrison allows to his English artisan; but there is 
no doubt that for less money the English family will live better. 
I will give his weekly budget directly, and it will be seen that he 
spends 6s. on meat; but there is no comparison between the meat 
6s. will buy in Nuremberg and in the cheap neighbourhoods of 
London. In Germany the poor man’s meat consists largely of 
sausages made of scraps the butchers cannot sell otherwise, and 
even of horse-meat. His bread is coarse rye bread, his coffee is 
adulterated, his sugar is beet. Breakfast consists of stale black 
bread and washy coffee, with a little milk and less sugar. For 
dinner there will often be one of the thick cheap soups made of 
lentils, peas, or haricot beans. A bit of sausage or of coarse beef 
will be cooked with it, when 6s. a week can be afforded for the 
butcher’s bill. As a matter of fact, I am certain that there are 
millions of poor folk in Germany who do not see meat for weeks 
together. In Hauptmann’s great play, the starving weavers 
are said to kill a stray dog and eat it when they can. And in 
flourishing families of the lower middle class I have seen dinners 
prepared of soup and the cheaper vegetables, or of curds, with 
caraway seeds. The afternoon meal will be a slice of black bread 
again, perhaps with beer or coffee for the older people, with an 
apple for the children, and for supper bread and cheese, or sausage 
and beer. The weekly account for food will then stand thus : — 


& « ¢& 
Meat o 6 °O 
Milk . 00 9 
Cheese . 0 0 6 
Eggs 00 9 
Butter els 
Bread ; ‘ ‘ F 020 
Rice, Potatoes, Vegetables, &c. Qo 2 3 
Sugar . - ‘ : : 0 0 3% 
Coffee 00 9 
Fruit : ‘ 0 0 6 
Extras, Cruets, &c. 0 0 1% 

015 0 


My authority for this budget complains of the high price of sugar 
and of the small sum the poor spend on it and on eggs and milk 
7—2 
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for their children. In proportion a good deal is spent on beer, but 
that is not surprising in a town where brewers allow each workman 
seven litres free a day—2s. 6d. a week would be easily consumed 
in this way, and according to the statistics is an average amount 
for a family earning about 30s. For this sum the German would 
get from twelve to fifteen litres a week. Tobacco seems to come 
naturally next to beer, and that is to cost him IJ. 6s. a year. It 
is not much, but then if he is not fastidious he can buy seven 
cigars for 24d., and tobacco for his long pipe at 7d. the pound. 

The allowance of 61. for clothes is slightly higher than in England, 
but the interesting difference is not in the amount spent but in the 
kind of clothes worn. An observant German coming to this 
country is always shocked by the tawdry finery and the unsightly 
rags of the English lower classes. In Germany every man and 
woman is neatly shod, and every child is either neat or barefoot. 
The women make little attempt to copy the fashions of the more 
prosperous. They are content with plain warm skirts and shape- 
less jackets and blouses. It is impossible to imagine a greater 
contrast than a maidservant or a flourishing artisan’s wife in 
England and Germany on a Sunday afternoon. But the German 
will go to her situation, or as bride to her husband’s home, with 
a supply of linen and home-knitted stockings that the English- 
woman often lacks. 

For soap and all other cleaning materials lls. a year is an 
average amount spent. 12s. 6d. may be allowed for books and 
papers. Education is free. About 15s. 6d. is spent on amuse- 
ments, for the poorest German will go to a beer-garden sometimes, 
or to a cheap subscription dance, to a village fair, or to a theatre. 
The men play skittles and bowls a good deal, and many of them 
belong to choral societies that organise cheap pleasure trips during 
the summer months. 21. are now left for all extras ; for fire insur- 
ance, doctor’s fees, club subscriptions, necessary repairs, and 
those deeds of charity and generosity for which the poor always 
find ways and means. The 78/. so hardly earned will have been 
spent as follows :— 





B «da. 

Rent ‘ . ; : : : : : : . 14 60 
Taxes . A ‘ ‘ : ; ; : ‘ ‘ 213 0 
Fire and Light. . . ; 3 2 ; A 4 60 
Food , 3 : : : : : ; <a SRO 
Beer ‘ : ‘ , , , 610 0 
Tobacco. ‘ a F ‘ , , ; ; : 2 6:10 
Carried forward 3 ; P : . 68 1 0 
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& « 4 

Brought forward 68 1 0 

Clothes . ; ‘ ; 6 0 0 
Soap, &c. 011 0 
Papers, &c. 012 6 
Amusements . ‘ P ‘ : 015 6 
Extras, Subscriptions, Doctors, &c. 20 0 
78 0 0 


Most people who know both countries agree that the artisan 
is better off in England than in Germany. He certainly earns 
more and his food is cheaper. Less is done to provide him with 
amusement, but it is in the English nature to care more about a 
comfortable home than about outside amusements. The prosperous 
English working-man likes a little house to himself, if possible a 
little garden, and plenty of cheap beef and mutton and white 
bread. Anyone who doubts that the German is worse off should 
consider the German’s dinner of black bread and lentil soup or 
potatoes, and then discover for himself what the Yorkshire farm 
labourer requires in the way of food. For it must be remembered 
that the budget we have examined is the budget of a skilled artisan 
in full work all the year round. I have not attempted to give 
the budget of a family starving on 35/. or 40/. a year. 

But directly the family income touches a figure well above 
want, life is pleasant in Germany because it is simpler, and because 
some of the chief delights of life, fine music and fine scenery, for 
instance, are within easier reach than in England. So that when 
people talk of ‘living cheaply’ in Germany, they mean that they 
will have plainer meals, and fewer servants, and poorer clothes ; 
but, if their tastes lead them that way, they will nevertheless 
enjoy life more than they could here, because they may have the 
mountains and the forest all the summer, and the best music in 
the world all the winter, on an income that in England would 
just pay for a suburban villa and a month at Eastbourne. 
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VERBA NON FACTA. 


WHEN once again he hears the voice 
Of umpires calling ‘ Play,’ 

Needs must the veteran’s heart rejoice 
The challenge to obey : 

He sees the line of boundary flags, 
The tent, the scoring-board, 

And cannot credit that he lags 
Superfluous on the sward. 


Though at the one and only game, 
As all too well he knows, 

Each spring a certain loss of fame 
The batting order shows : 

Wherein the old protagonist 
Observes with some surprise 

The name that used to head the list 

Placed next before the byes. 















What then? He takes the thing to mean 
That more experienced nerve 

Will form—should panic supervene— 
A capable reserve : 

And when the youngsters fear and quake 
He feels that Fate’s command 

Dictates a glorious chance to make 

A long last-wicket stand. 










Again, when fieldsmen took the field, 
An epoch past and dim 

Would see judicious captains yield 
The new red ball to him: 

While now to this distinction gone 
Succeeds a judgment strange, 

Which very rarely puts him on 

Till sixth or seventh change. 
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Well, he can still be happy while 
He waits his turn to bowl, 

And lay, with a contented smile, 
This unction to his soul : 

That when the score is mounting high, 
And batsmen work their will, 

These are the straits that really try 
And test a bowler’s skill. 


Thus, although laid to all intent 
And purpose on the shelf, 

Will he extract from the event 
Some solace for himself: 

And if brief sojourns at the crease 
His hopes of glory baulk, 

They give long interludes of peace, 
When he may rest—and talk. 


Sheltered beneath a broad-brimmed hat, 
His spell of fielding done, 

He sits, as once old Kaspar sat, 
And gossips in the sun, 

Of many a stout achievement wrought 
To win enduring praise, 

Of fights which great Achilles fought 
In more heroic days. 


And ever, as his present deeds 
Make less and less for fame, 
In those far-off Elysian meads 
He plays a finer game: 
And ever, as his youth retreats, 
From memory’s kindly stores 
He gleans more splendid bowling feats 
And more amazing scores. 


ALFRED COCHRANE. 
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HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


VII. THE CARDINAL'S NECKLACE. 


‘Ou, Nature and Thackeray, which of you imitated the other ?’ 
One inevitably thinks of the old question thus travestied, when 
one reads, in the fifth edition, revised and augmented, of Monsieur 
Funck-Brentano’s ‘ L’Affaire du Collier,’ the familiar story of 
Jeanne de Valois, of Cardinal Rohan, and of the fatal diamond 
necklace. Jeanne de Valois might have sat, though she probably 
did not, for Becky Sharp. Her early poverty, her pride in the 
blood of Valois, recall Becky’s youth, and her boasts about ‘ the 
blood of the Montmorencys.’ Jeanne had her respectable friends, 
as Becky had the Sedleys ; like Becky, she imprudently married a 
heavy, unscrupulous young officer; her expedients for living on 
nothing a year were exactly those of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley ; her 
personal charms, her fluent tongue, her good nature, even, were 
those of that accomplished lady. Finally she has her Marquis 
of Steyne in the wealthy, luxurious Cardinal de Rohan ; she robs 
him to a tuneTbeyond the dreams of Becky, and, incidentally, 
she drags to the dust the royal head of the fairest and most 
unhappy of queens. Even now there seem to be people who 
believe that Marie Antoinette was guilty, that she cajoled the 
Cardinal, and robbed him of the diamonds, fateful as the jewels 
of Eriphyle. 

That theory is annihilated by M. Funck-Brentano. But the 
story is so strangely complicated ; the astuteness and the credulity 
of the Cardinal are so oddly contrasted ; a momentary folly of the 
Queen is so astonishing and fatal ; the general mismanagement of 
the Court is so crazy, that, had we lived in Paris at the moment, 
perhaps we could hardly have believed the Queen to be innocent. 
Even persons greatly prejudiced in her favour might well have been 
deceived, and the people ‘loveth to think the worst, and is hardly 
to be moved from that opinion,’ as was said of the Scottish public 
at the date of the Gowrie conspiracy. 


» Hachette, Paris, 1903. The author has made valuable additions and cor- 
rections, 
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An infidelity of Henri IT. of France to his wedded wife, Catherine 
de Médicis, and the misplaced affection of Louis XV. for Madame 
du Barry, were the remote but real causes that helped to ruin the 
House of France. Without the amour of Henri II., there would 
have been no Jeanne de Valois; without the hope that Louis XV. - 
would stick at nothing to please Madame du Barry, the diamond 
necklace would never have been woven. 

Henri II. loved, about 1550, a lady named Nicole de Savigny, 
and by her had a son, Henri de Saint-Remy, whom he legitimated. 
Saint-Remy was the great, great, great, great-grandfather of Jeanne 
de Valois, the flower of minxes. Her father, a ruined man, dwelt 
in a corner of the family chateau, a predacious, poaching, athletic, 
broken scion of royalty, who drank and brawled with the peasants, 
and married his mistress, a servant-girl. Jeanne was born at the 
chdteau of Fontette, near Bar-sur-Aube, on April 22, 1756, and she 
and her brother and little sister starved in their mouldering tower, 
kept alive by the charity of the neighbours and of the curé, who 
begged clothes for these descendants of kings. But their scutcheon 
was—and Jeanne never forgot the fact—argent, three fleurs de lys 
or, ona fesse azure. The noblesse of the family was later scrutinised 
by the famous d’Hozier and pronounced authentic. Jeanne, with 
bare feet, and straws in her hair, is said to have herded the cows, 
a discontented indolent child, often beaten by her peasant mother. 
When her father had eaten up his last acre, he and the family 
tramped to Paris in 1760. As Jeanne was then but four years old, 
I doubt if ever she ‘ drove the cattle home,’ as M. Funck-Brentano 
finds recorded in the MSS. of the advocate Target, who defended 
Jeanne’s victim, Cardinal Rohan. 

The Valois crew lived in a village near Paris. Jeanne’s mother 
turned Jeanne’s father out of doors, took a soldier in his place, and 
sent the child to beg daily in the streets. ‘ Pity a poor orphan of 
the blood of Valois,’ she piped; ‘alms, in God’s name, for two 
orphans of the blood of Valois!’ When she brought home little 
she was cruelly flogged, so she says, and occasionally she deviated 
into the truth. A kind lady, the Marquise de Boulainvilliers, 
investigated her story, found it true, and took up the Valois orphans. 
The wicked mother went back to Bar-sur-Aube, which Jeanne 
was to dazzle with her opulence, after she got possession of the 
diamonds. 

By the age of twenty-one (1777), Jeanne was a pretty enchanting 
girl, with a heart full of greed and envy ; two years later she and 
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her sister fled from the convent where her protectress had placed 
them: a merry society convent it was. A Madame de Surmont 
now gave them shelter, at Bar-sur-Aube, and Jeanne married, very 
disreputably, her heavy admirer, La Motte, calling himself Count, 
and to all appearance a stupid young officer of the gendarmerie. 
The pair lived as such people do, and again made prey of Madame 
de Boulainvilliers, in 1781, at Strasbourg. The lady was here the 
guest of the sumptuous, vain, credulous, but honourable Cardinal 
Rohan, by this time a man of fifty, and the fanatical adorer of 
Cagliostro, with his philosopher’s stone, his crystal gazers, his 
seeresses, his Egyptian mysteries, and his powers of healing diseases, 
and creating diamonds out of nothing. 

Cagliostro doubtless lowered the Cardinal’s moral and mental 
tone, but it does not appear that he had any connection with 
the great final swindle. In his supernormal gifts and graces the 
Cardinal did steadfastly believe. Ten years earlier, Rohan had 
blessed Marie Antoinette on her entry into France, and had been 
ambassador at the Court of Maria Theresa, the Empress. A sports- 
man who once fired off 1,300 cartridges in a day (can this be true !), 
a splendid festive churchman, who bewitched Vienna, and even the 
Emperor and Count Kaunitz, by his lavish entertainments, Rohan 
made himself positively loathed—for his corrupting luxury and his 
wicked wit—by the austere Empress. She procured Rohan’s 
recall, and so worked on her daughter, Marie Antoinette, the young 
Queen of France, that the prelate, though Grand Almoner, was 
socially boycotted by the Court, his letters of piteous appeal to the 
Queen were not even opened, and his ambitions to sway politics, 
like a Tencin or a Fleury, were ruined. 

So here are Rohan, Cagliostro, and Jeanne all brought acquainted. 
The Cardinal (and this is one of the oddest features in the affair) 
was to come to believe that Jeanne was the Queen’s most intimate 
friend, and could and would make his fortune with her; while, at 
the same time, he was actually relieving her by little tips of from 
two to five louis! This he was doing, even after, confiding in 
Jeanne, he handed to her the diamond necklace for the Queen, 
and, as he believed, had himself a solitary midnight interview with 
her Majesty. If Jeanne was so great with the Queen as Rohan 
supposed, how could Jeanne also be in need of small charities ? 
Rohan was a man of the world. His incredible. credulity seems 
a fact so impossible to accept that it was not accepted by public 
opinion. The Queen, people could not but argue, must have taken 
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his enormous gifts, and then robbed and denounced him. With the 
case before our eyes of Madame Humbert, who swindled scores of 
hard-headed financiers by the flimsiest fables, we can no longer 
deem the credulity of the Cardinal incredible, even though he 
displayed on occasion a sharpness almost as miraculous as his 
stupidity. 

Rohan conferred a few small favours on Jeanne ; her audacity 
was as great as that of Madame Humbert, and, late in 1781, she 
established herself both at Paris and in Versailles. The one card 
in her hand was the blood of the Valois, and, for long, she could not 
play it to any purpose. Her claims were too old and musty. Ifa 
lady of the name of Stewart were to appear to-day, able to prove 
that she was of royal blood, as being descended from Francis, 
Earl of Bothwell, who used to kidnap James VI., was forfeited, 
and died in exile about 1620, she could not reasonably expect to be 
peculiarly cherished and comforted by our royal family. Now 
Jeanne’s Claims were no better, and no nearer, in 1781, than those 
of our supposed Stewart adventuress in 1904. But Jeanne was 
sanguine. Something must be done, by hook or by crook, for the 
blood of the Valois. She must fasten on her great relations, the 
royal family. By 1783 Jeanne was pawning her furniture and 
dining at the expense of her young admirers, or of her servants, 
for, somehow, they were attached to a mistress who did not pay 
their wages. She bought goods on her credit as a countess, and sold 
them on the same day. She fainted in the crowd at Versailles, and 
Madame Elizabeth sent her a few louis, and had her tiny pension 
doubled. Jeanne fainted again under the eyes of the Queen, who 
never noticed her. 

Her game was to persuade small suitors that she could get 
them what they wanted by her backstairs influence with her royal 
cousin; she had a lover, Retaux de Villette, who was an expert 
forger, and by April 1784, relying on his skill, she began to hint to 
Rohan that she could win for him the Queen’s forgiveness. Her 
Majesty had seen her faint, and had been full of kindness. Nothing 
should be refused to the interesting daughter of the Valois. Letters 
from the Queen to Jeanne, forged by Villette on paper stamped 
with blue fleurs de lys, were laid before the eyes of the infatuated 
prelate. Villette later‘confessed to his forgeries; all confessed; but 
as all recanted their confessions, this did not impress the public. 
The letters proved that the Queen was relenting, as regarded 
Rohan. Cagliostro confirmed the fact. At a séance in Rohan’s 
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house, he introduced a niece of Jeanne’s husband, a girl of fifteen, 
who played the part of crystal gazer, and saw, in the crystal, what- 
ever Cagliostro told her to see. All was favourable to the wishes of 
Rohan, who was as easy of belief as any spiritualist, being entirely 
dominated by the Neapolitan, who, none the less, knew nothing of 
the great final coup, despite his clairvoyance. 

So far, in the summer of 1784, the great diamond fraud had not 
risen into Jeanne’s consciousness. Her aim was merely to con- 
vince the Cardinal that she could win for him the Queen’s favour, 
and then work upon his gratitude. It was in July 1784 that 
Jeanne’s husband made the acquaintance of Marie Laguay, a pretty 
and good-humoured but quite ‘unfortunate’ young woman— 
‘the height of honesty and dissoluteness "—who might be met in 
public gardens, chaperoned solely by a nice little boy. Jeanne de 
Valois was not of a jealous temperament. Mademoiselle Laguay 
was the friend of her husband, the tawdry Count. For Jeanne 
that was enough. She invited the young lady to her house, and 
by her royal fantasy created her Baronne Gay d’Oliva (Valoz, an 
easy anagram). 

She presently assured the Baronne that the Queen desired her 
collaboration in a practical joke ; her Majesty would pay £600 for 
the freak. This is the Baronne’s own version ; her innocence, she 
averred, readily believed that Marie Antoinette desired her assist- 
ance. 

‘You are only asked to give, some evening, a note and a rose, 
to a great lord, in an alley of the gardens of Versailles. My husband 
will bring you thither to-morrow evening.’ 

Jeanne later confessed that the Baronne really was stupid 
enough to be quite satisfied that the whole affair was a jest. 

Judged by their portraits, d’Oliva, who was to personate the 
Queen, in an interview with the Cardinal, was not at all like Marie 
Antoinette. Her short, round, buxom face bears no resemblance 
to the long and noble outlines of the features of the Queen. But 
bath women were fair, and of figures not dissimilar. On August 11, 
1784, Jeanne dressed up d’Oliva in the chemise or gaulle, the very 
simple white blouse which Marie Antoinette wears in the contem- 
porary portrait by Madame Vigée-Lebrun, a portrait exhibited at 
the Salon of 1783. The ladies, with La Motte, then dined at the 
best restaurant in Versailles, and went out into the park. The 
sky was heavy, without moon or starlight, and they walked into 
the sombre mass of the Grove of Venus, so styled from a statue of 
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the goddess which was never actually placed there. Nothing 
could be darker than the thicket below the sullen sky. 

A shadow of a man appeared : Vous voila ! said the Count, and 
the shadow departed. It was Villette, the forger of the Queen’s 
letters, the lover and accomplice of Jeanne de Valois. 

Then the gravel of a path crackled under the feet of three men. 
One approached, heavily cloaked. D’Oliva was left alone, a rose 
fell from her hand, she had a letter in her pocket which she forgot 
to give to the cloaked man, who knelt, and kissed the skirt of her 
dress. She murmured something ; the cloaked Cardinal heard, or 
thought he heard, her say : ‘ You may hope that the past is for- 
gotten.’ 

Another shadow flitted past, whispering: ‘Quick! Quick! 
Come on! Here are Madame and Madame d’ Artois!’ 

They dispersed. Later the Cardinal recognised the whispering 
shadow that fled by, in Villette, the forger. How could he recog- 
nise a fugitive shade, vaguely beheld in a dark wood, on a sultry 
and starless night ? If he mistook the girl d’Oliva for the Queen, 
what is his recognition of the shadow worth ? 

The conspirators had a jolly supper, and one Beugnot, a friend 
of Jeanne, not conscious of the plot, escorted the Baronne d’Oliva 
back to her rooms in Paris. 

The trick, the transparent trick was played, and Jeanne could 
extract from the Cardinal what money she wanted, in the name of 
the Queen, that gave him a rose in the Grove of Venus. Letters 
from the Queen were administered at intervals by Jeanne, and the 
prelate never dreamed of comparing them with the authentic hand- 
writing of Marie Antoinette. 

We naturally ask ourselves, was Rohan in love with the daughter 
of the Valois? Does his passion account for his blindness ? Most 
authors have believed what Jeanne later proclaimed, that she was 
the Cardinal’s mistress. This the divine steadily denied. There 
was no shadow of proof that they were even on familiar terms, 
except a number of erotic letters, which Jeanne showed to a friend, 
Beugnot, saying that they were from the Cardinal, and then burned. 
The Cardinal believed all things, in short, and verified nothing, in 
obedience to his dominating idea—the recovery of the Queen’s 
good graces. 

Meanwhile, Jeanne drew on him for large sums, which the 
Queen, she said, needed for acts of charity. It was proved that 
Jeanne instantly invested the money in her own name, bought 
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a large house with another loan, and filled it with splendid furniture. 
She was as extravagant as she was greedy; alient appetens, sui 
profusa. 

The Cardinal was in Alsace, at his bishopric, when, in November- 
December 1784, Jeanne was brought acquainted with the jewellers, 
Bohmer and Bassenge, who could not find a customer for their 
enormous and very hideous necklace of diamonds, left on their 
hands by the death of Louis XV. The European Courts were poor ; 
Marie Antoinette had again and again refused to purchase a bauble 
like a ‘ comforter’ made of precious stones, or to accept it from the 
King. ‘ We have more need of a ship of war,’ she said, and would 
not buy though the jeweller fell on his knees and threatened to 
drown himself. There were then no American millionaires, and the 
thickest and ugliest of necklaces was ‘ eating its head off,’ for the 
stones had been bought with borrowed money. 

In the jewellers Jeanne found new victims ; they, too, believed 
in her credit with the Queen ; they, too, asked no questions, and 
held that she could find them a purchaser. Jeanne imposed on 
them thus, while the Cardinal was still in Alsace. He arrived at 
Paris in January 1785. He learned, from Jeanne, that the Queen 
wished him to deal for her with the jewellers! She would pay the 
price, the £60,000, by quarterly instalments. 

The Cardinal could believe that the Queen, who, as he supposed, 
had given him a darkling interview, would entrust him with such 
a commission, for an article which she had notoriously refused. 
But there is a sane spot in every man’s mind, and, on examining 
the necklace (January 24, 1785), he said that it was in very poor 
taste. However, as the Queen wanted to wear it at a ceremony on 
February 2, he arranged the terms, and became responsible for the 
money. His guarantee was a document produced by Jeanne, 
and signed ‘ Marie Antoinette de France.’ As Cagliostro pointed 
out to Rohan later, too late, the Queen could not possibly use this 
signature. Neither the prelate nor the tradesmen saw the manifest 
absurdity. Rohan carried the necklace to Jeanne, who gave it to 
the alleged messenger of the Queen. Rohan only saw the silhouette 
of this man, in a dusky room, through a glass door, but he later 
declared that in him he recognised the fleeting shade who whispered 
the warning to fly, in the dark Grove of Venus. It was Villette, the 
forger. | 

Naturally people asked, ‘If you could not tell the Queen from 
Mile. d’Oliva when you kissed her robe in the grove, how could you 
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recognise, through a dim glass door, the man of whom you had only 
caught a glimpse as a fleeting shadow ? If you are so clever, why, 
it was the Queen whom you met in the wood. You cannot have 
been mistaken in her.’ 

These obvious arguments told against the Queen as well as 
against the Cardinal. 

The Queen did not wear the jewels at the feast for which she 
had wanted them. Strange to say, she never wore them at all, to 
the surprise of the vendors and of the Cardinal. The necklace 
was, in fact, hastily cut to pieces with a blunt heavy knife, in 
Jeanne’s house ; her husband crossed to England, and sold many 
stones, and bartered more for all sorts of trinkets, toGray, of New 
Bond Street, and Jeffreys, of Piccadilly. Villette had already been 
arrested with his pockets full of diamonds, but the luck of the 
House of Valois, and the astuteness of Jeanne, procured his release. 
So the diamonds were, in part, ‘dumped down’ in England ; many 
were kept by the La Mottes ; and Jeanne paid some pressing debts 
in diamonds. 

The happy pair, with six carriages, a stud of horses, silver plate 
of great value, and diamonds glittering on many portions of their 
raiment, now went off to astonish their old friends at Bar-sur- 
Aube. The inventories of their possessions read like pages out of 
‘The Arabian Nights.’ All went merrily, till, at a great ecclesi- 
astical feast, among her friends the aristocracy, on August 17, 
1785, Jeanne learned that the Cardinal had been arrested at 
Versailles, in full pontificals, when about to celebrate the Mass. 
She rushed from table, fled to Versailles, and burned her papers. 
She would not fly to England; she hoped to brazen out the affair. 

The arrest of the Cardinal was caused thus: On July 12, 1785, 
the jeweller, BGhmer, went to Versailles with a letter of thanks to 
the Queen, dictated by Rohan. The date for the payment of the 
first instalment had arrived, nothing had been paid, a reduction 
in price had been suggested and accepted. Béhmer gave the letter 
of thanks to the Queen, but the Controller General entered, and 
Bohmer withdrew, without waiting for a reply. The Queen pre- 
sently read the letter of thanks, could not understand it, and sent 
for the jeweller, who had gone home. Marie Antoinette thought 
he was probably mad, certainly a bore, and burned his note before 
the eyes of Madame Campan. 

‘Tell the man, when you next see him, that I do not want 
diamonds, and shall never buy any more.’ 
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Fatal folly! Had the Queen insisted on seeing Bohmer, all 
would have been cleared up, and her innocence established. 
Bohmer’s note spoke of the recent arrangements, of the jeweller’s 
joy that the greatest of queens possesses the handsomest of neck- 
laces—and Marie Antoinette asked no questions! 

Jeanne now (August 3) did a great stroke. She told Bassenge 
that the Queen’s guarantee to the Cardinal was a forgery. She 
calculated that the Cardinal, to escape the scandal, would shield 
her, would sacrifice himself and pay the £60,000. 

But the jewellers dared not carry the news to the Cardinal. 
They went to Madame Campan, who said that they had been 
gulled: the Queen had never received the jewels. Still, they did 
not tell the Cardinal. Jeanne now sent Villette out of the way, to 
Geneva, and on August 4 Bassenge asked the Cardinal whether he 
was sure that the man who was to carry the jewels to the Queen 
had been honest? A pleasant question! The Cardinal kept up 
his courage ; all was well, he could not be mistaken. Jeanne, 
with cunning audacity, did not fly: she went to her splendid home 
at Bar-sur-Aube. 

Villette was already out of reach; d’Oliva, with her latest lover, 
was packed off to Brussels; there was no proof against Jeanne ; 
her own flight would have been proof. The Cardinal could not 
denounce her ; he had insulted the Queen by supposing that she 
gave him a lonely midnight tryst, a matter of high treason ; the 
Cardinal could not speak. He consulted Cagliostro. ‘The guaran- 
tee is forged,’ said the sage ; ‘the Queen could not sign “ Marie 
Antoinette de France.” Throw yourself at the King’s feet, and 
confess all.’ The wretched Rohan now compared the Queen’s 
forged notes to him with authentic letters of hers in the possession 
of his family. The forgery was conspicuous, but he did not follow 
the advice of Cagliostro. On August 12, the Queen extracted the 
whole facts, as far as known to them, from the jewellers. On 
August 15, the day of the Assumption, when the Cardinal was to 
celebrate, the King asked him: ‘ My cousin, what is this tale of 
a diamond necklace bought by you in the name of the Queen ?’ 

The unhappy man, unable to speak coherently, was allowed to 
write the story, in fifteen lines. 

‘How could you believe,’ asked the Queen with angry eyes, 
‘that I, who have not spoken to you for eight years, entrusted you 
with this commission ?’ 

How indeed could he believe it ? B ebedaie . } 
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He offered to pay for the jewels. The thing might still have 
been hushed up. The King is blamed, first for publicly arresting 
Rohan as he did, an enormous scandal; next for handing over the 
case, for public trial, to the Parlement, the hereditary foes of the 
Court. Fréteau de Saint-Just, one of the Bar, cried: ‘What a 
triumph for Liberal ideas! A Cardinal a thief! The Queen 
implicated! Mud on the crosier and the sceptre !’ 

He had his whack of Liberal ideas, for he was guillotined on 
June 14, 1794! 

Kings and queens are human beings. They like a fair and open 
trial. Mary Stuart asked for it in vain, from the Estates of Scotland 
and from Elizabeth. Charles I. asked for public trial in vain, from 
the Estates of Scotland, at the time of the unsolved puzzle of ‘The 
Incident.’ Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette had the publicity 
they wanted ; to their undoing. The Parlement was to acquit 
Rohan of the theft of the necklace (a charge which Jeanne tried to 
support by a subplot of romantic complexity), and that acquittal 
was just. But nothing was said of the fatal insult which he had 
dealt to the Queen. Villette, who had forged the royal name, 
was merely exiled, left free to publish fatal calumnies abroad, 
though high treason, as times went, was about the measure of his 
crime. Gay d’Oliva, whose personation of the Queen also verged 
on treason, was merely acquitted with a recommendation ‘ not to 
do it again.’ Pretty, a young mother, and profoundly dissolute, 
she was the darling of Liberal and sensible hearts. 

Jeanne de Valois, indeed, was whipped and branded, but 
Jeanne, in public opinion, was the scapegoat of a cruel princess, 
and all the mud was thrown on the face of the guiltless Queen. 
The friends of Rohan were all the clergy, all the many nobles of 
his illustrious house, all the courtly foes of the Queen (who began, 
by the basest calumnies, the ruin that the people achieved), all the 
friends of Liberal ideas, who soon, like Fréteau de Saint-Just, had 
more of Liberalism than they liked. 

These were the results which the King obtained by offering to 
the Cardinal his choice between the royal verdict and that of 
the public Court of Justice. Rohan said that, if the King would 
pronounce him innocent, he would prefer to abide by the royal 
decision. He was innocent of all but being a presumptuous fool ; 
the King might, even now, have recognised the fact. Mud would 
have been thrown, but not all the poached filth of the streets of 
Paris. On the other hand, had Louis withheld the case from 
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public trial, we might still be doubtful of the Queen’s innocence. 
Napoleon acknowledged it: ‘The Queen was innocent, and to 
make her innocence the more public, she wished the Parlement to 
be the judge. The result was that she was taken to be guilty.’ 
Napoleon thought that the King should have taken the case into 
his own hand. This might have been wisdom for the day, but not 
for securing the verdict of posterity. The pyramidal documents 
of the process, still in existence, demonstrate the guilt of the La 
Mottes and their accomplices at every step, and prove the stainless 
character of the Queen. 

La Motte could not be caught. He had fled to Edinburgh, 
where he lived with an aged Italian teacher of languages. This 
worthy man offered to sell him for £10,000, and a pretty plot was 
arranged by the French ambassador to drug La Motte, put him on 
board a collier at South Shields, and carry him to France. But the 
old Italian lost heart, and, after getting £1,000 out of the French 
Government in advance, deemed it more prudent to share the money 
with the Count. Perhaps the Count invented the whole strata- 
gem ; it was worthy of the husband and pupil of Jeanne de Valois. 
That poor lady’s cause was lost when Villette and Gay d’Oliva 
were brought back across the frontier, confessed, and corroborated 
each other’s stories. Yet she made a wonderfully good fight, chang- 
ing her whole defence into another as plausible and futile, before . 
the very eyes of the Court, and doing her best to ruin Rohan as 
a thief, and Cagliostro as the forger of the Queen’s guarantee. The 
bold Neapolitan was acquitted, but compelled to leave the country, 
and attempt England, where the phlegmatic islanders trusted him 
no more than they trusted Madame Humbert. We expended our 
main capital of credulity on Titus Oates and Bedloe, and the 
warming-pan lie—our imaginative innocence being most accessible 
in the region of religion. The French are more open to the appeal 
of romance, and to dissolute honesty in the person of Miss Gay 
d’Oliva, to injured innocence as represented by Jeanne de Valois. 
That class of rogues suits a gay people, while we are well mated 
with such a seductive divine as Dr. Oates. 
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THE ARCTIC RAILWAY. 


THE year 1903 saw the completion of an enterprise which in 
most years, when men were not too busy thinking of other things, 
would surely have attracted more attention than it has. A fresh 
record has been made. A railway refreshment room, and a very 
good one moreover, is to be found further north of the Arctic 
Circle than it has ever been found before. And an age which lives on 
records, and which can console itself for the unparalleled discom- 
fort of the past rainy season by the reflection that no one living 
has ever been quite so wet and miserable before, owes it to itself 
to take an interest in the Arctic Railway. In the July of last 
year, King Oscar of Sweden formally opened for passenger traffic 
—it had been informally opened so far back as November 1902— 
the portion of the line which runs from Gellivara, in Swedish 
Lapland, across the divide to its terminus at Narvik in Norway, 
on the Ofoten Fjord. The line from Gellivara downwards to 
Lulea, at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, had been working since 
1887, and the Great Northern line from Stockholm up the 
Bothnian coast had been completed piece by piece, till it reached 
the Gellivara branch at Boden. The ingenious traveller who 
prefers land to water can now contrive to reach these Arctic 
regions with no more serious sea passage—there is one which is 
longer, but in smooth water, from Kiel to Korsoer—than the 
Dover to Calais crossing. 

The Arctic region, however, through which this railway 
passes, I must caution the tourist who is in search of something 
exciting, is by no means the inhospitable ice-clad affair which it 
sounds. The truth is, that in Europe the Arctic Circle is a little 
bit of @ fraud. Except in winter, the districts of Sweden and 
Norway are, though somewhat rugged and infertile, especially in 
the high fjeld, anything but icy. The man who wants ice and 
snow in any quantity in summer will have to make troublesome 
journeys to get to it, and he will find a great deal more of it, and 
more easily, in Switzerland, the Tyrol, or Spain. And the making 
of this railway, though very interesting, is not the achievement 
which a similar undertaking would be in Asia or America. It is 
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rather on account of its commercial importance, and as I venture 
to think and shall presently try to show, because of its possible 
future bearing on the political map of Europe, that the Arctic 
Railway will hereafter take its place among the interesting 
highways of the world. 

The line owes its existence in the first instance to the presence 
of deposits of iron ore, in the eastern portion of Swedish Lapland, 
of extraordinary richness. Without becoming too statistical, I 
may mention that the ‘Malmberg’ or ore mountain of Gellivara 
yields annually something like a million tons of iron ore which 
contains sixty to seventy per cent. of pure metal. Richer still is 
the deposit of Luossovaara at Kiiruna, where the ore is quarried 
direct from a hill over 3,000 feet high, and is even of better 
quality than that of Gellivara. The quantity of ironstone in this 
hill has been estimated at nearly 250,000,000 tons, and now 
that the line is open to the sea it is proposed to make this 
mountain disappear at the rate of 1,500,000 tons a year. If this 
takes place, the world will be presented in 150 years with a 
demonstration of the kind which it can best appreciate, that 
capital, if not faith, can remove mountains. 

A great deal might be written of the history of the line since 
its commencement, and a great many statistics might be added, 
which, however, my readers may prefer to take as read. It may 
be enough to say that the original line from Gellivara to Lulea 
was built by an English company between the years 1884 and 
1887, and out of their ill-starred intermittent records one may 
quote one interesting fact as going to prove that the engineering 
difficulties were by no means serious—namely, that in the summer 
of 1886, below Gellivara, the line was built and the rails were 
laid at the astonishing rate of one kilometre each working day. 
You may count the hours, of course, of a working day in full 
summer at eighteen to twenty-two. That same English company— 
who, by the way, had succeeded to an irregular service of reindeer 
sledges and ponies—went the way of many companies, and for a 
time all work ceased on the promised line. But in 1896 the 
Swedish Government commenced operations with a will. The 
line was carried northwards to Kiiruna and thence to the southern 
shores of Lake Torné, and thence in a westerly direction to the 
Norwegian Sea. : 

The scenery through which this northern line from Boden to 
Narvik passes is, it must be frankly owned, somewhat disappointing. 
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It is the duty of the engineer to select the line of least resistance, 
and very admirably has he done it: in this instance the said line 
leads naturally over the enormous ‘ Myr’ peat-moors and mosses 
which abound everywhere along the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
These are commonly united, or separated, by vast tracts of forest 
land, and here again the line, naturally, skirts the low-lying and 
less broken edges of the wood. There is no reason for challenging 
the finer features of Lapland scenery by attacking mountains 
which can easily be avoided. And the traveller who runs up the 
line with the idea that he will thereby see the true beauty of the 
country, or indeed learn the secrets of Lapland, will be seriously 
misled. He will not see nor learn half so much as if he should 
start from the Norwegian side, on any of the routes that lead 
across the divide to the Swedish side, and make his way thence 
on foot or by boat. The traveller by rail will, in fact, be surprised 
to find how very little the Arctic portion of his route differs from 
anything which he has seen in his upward journey from Stockholm, 
except, of course, that habitable spots are few and far between, 
and farming land such as he has seen in the south-wholly 
wanting. Otherwise the general character of forest and moor- 
land is monotonously similar, merely becoming more poverty- 
stricken as one advances to the Polar Circle. The finest part of 
the scenery of Inner Lapland lies nearly all the time far away to 
the east, and is visible only here and there in faint blue masses, 
with an occasional cap of pure white snow above it, as the train 
passes through the gap made in the landscape by one of the 
many rivers which the line has to cross. The finest part of the 
journey begins after the train has left Kiiruna, and makes the 
bend westwards along the southern shore of Lake Torné. This 
isa really beautiful bit of travelling, especially in September, when 
the dwarf birch and krokebcer have turned crimson and russet 
and gold, carpeting the whole sweep of the great desolate moor- 
lands, till they meet the deep blue of the far-off mountains. The 
finest spot on the line is perhaps the Gorge of Abisko, at no great 
distance from the frontier. A morning spent here, with the 
storms sweeping across the great lake below, gave one a feast of 
colour which cannot easily be forgotten. Half an hour or so after 
one has left the place on the journey westwards one finds oneself 
among the treeless desolations of the higher fjeld which divides 
Sweden from Norway. 

But if the Swedish part of the Lulea-Ofoten Railway is less 
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beautiful than many other portions of internal Lapland, onfthe 
other hand, the Norwegian portion of the line, which winds round 
and round the precipitous cliffs of the Ofoten Fjord, is as magni- 
ficent as anything in Norway. The man who is in search of a 
new sensation might do worse than perform this journey, as the 
writer did, in the brake-van of a metal train. And if a coupling- 
chain should break at certain points during the downward 
passage to the sea level, he will obtain most assuredly some wholly 
unexpected experiences. 

The immediate results of this new railway are easy to foresee 
and to foretell. The most obvious of these is the immediate 
growth and increase of the populations at the great iron centres 
of Gellivara and Kiiruna, to be followed at intervals by the 
creation of similar, though perhaps less important, centres here 
and there, within reach of the main line, as new iron fields are 
explored. It may, however, be safely predicted that the increase 
of population will be mainly confined to the industrial centres 
themselves. It is not possible that these mining centres should 
call into existence an agricultural population in the immediate 
neighbourhood to supply their needs, because nature has set her 
veto against such developments except upon the very smallest 
scale. The spots of land on which the Swedish settler, most 
industrious and most capable of his sort in any land whatever, 
could extort a living out of the soil, are few and far between, and 
even the most successful settler in such circumstances can rarely 
produce enough to do more than to keep his family. Of surplus 
production there is always so little that it need scarcely be 
considered, and the future mining towns of Swedish Lapland, 
destined without doubt to reach a high degree of prosperity, will 
have to depend for their support mainly on supplies brought 
either from the Norwegian coast or from the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Indeed, there is one point of view, very little taken into account 
so far, which would lead us to expect for many years to come an 
actual diminution of the inhabitants of Norbotten, exclusive of 
these said mining centres. The nomad Lapps, destined doubtless 
to pass away from among the races of mankind, will, I venture to 
prophesy, find their extinction accelerated by this very railroad. 
The Lapp, who is the most improvident of creatures, and who, 
like all half civilised races, is absolutely without control if drink 
be brought within his reach, has the habit, say rather the necessity, 
of driving down his reindeer off the high fjeld, where they roam 
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over the reindeer lichen in the summer, to the nearest towns 
(so called), where his reindeer are sheltered and his children 
taught during the winter. It is this contact with civilisation 
that kills him out—partly by intermarriage, which causes him 
slowly to be absorbed in the stronger races ; but far more rapidly 
and completely by a literal killing out. He meets the dealer 
there, and improvident as he is he is easily tempted to part with 
many of his reindeer for ready money, or too often for drink. I 
have heard it said that a Lapp far gone in liquor will sometimes 
part with one of his best reindeer for a bottle or two of ‘ brand- 
vin. And many a Lapp goes back to the fjeld with a sadly 
diminished herd, a poor man instead of a rich. 

In the district which I know best, and to which I resort most 
often, in twelve years the reindeer have diminished from 37,000 
to an approximate 7,000. Moreover, strange to say, as the 
quantity of reindeer diminishes the difficulty of keeping them 
increases, not of course by the diminution of pasture, but through 
the increase of wolves. I am assured by evidence taken in the 
same district that wolves have notably increased in number since 
the reindeer herds dwindled. The explanation is, that the Lapps 
themselves diminish in numbers, and no longer wage war upon 
their natural enemy the wolf. The latter does not depend upon 
the reindeer for his existence or his increase, but upon the supply 
of young birds, small animals and the like, and his numbers do 
not decrease pari passu with the reindeer. Now these causes, 
which have been acting strongly in some of the districts adjacent 
to the lower portions of the line, near Pité, and Sorsele Lappmark 
and similar districts, will be certain to act with even greater 
rapidity in the districts adjacent to, or within reasonable reach of, 
these mining centres. The miner and the railway navvy receive 
very high wages. The demand for reindeer meat will be constant, 
and the prices paid will be high. The result will inevitably be 
the steady disappearance of the reindeer herds. And that means 
the steady extinction of the Lapp. No animal save the reindeer 
can be pastured on or can make a living out of the mosses of the 
high and barren fjeld of which millions of acres consist in Upper 
Sweden. And the Lapp, with very very rare exceptions, can live 
by no animal save the reindeer. Fifty years is the span which 
some Swedish ethnologists allow to their interesting little neigh- 
bour. He may, however, like his reindeer, survive as a curiosity 
for even a few years longer than that in very remote districts. 
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But I would rather prophesy that his extinction will be an 
accomplished fact in a far shorter time. 

Yet even more interesting than this sad result upon one of 
the races of Europe is the possible effect upon the future political 
map of Europe. If the reader will consult any good atlas he will 
accept my statement that the outline of the frontiers of Russian 
Finland, where it abuts on Norway and Sweden, is one of the 
most suggestive and astonishing things in the map of Europe. 
The Lulea-Ofoten line runs its whole length at about a distance of 
forty to fifty miles on the Swedish side of the Russian boundary 
line, following it with curious regularity and leaving a broad strip 
of Swedish territory between itself and the said boundary. That 
boundary follows the line of the Torné River and the Muonio 
River right up to the divide. Now at that point the Russian 
territory makes a most extraordinary little arm outstretched 
across the high and barren fjeld to the Norwegian frontier, which 
is at no great distance from the sea. This remarkable outline of 
frontier was permitted to Russia in the early part of the nineteenth 
century after her conquest of Russian Finland from Sweden—a 
conquest, it is interesting to remember, which was made bya sudden 
and masterly stroke without any declaration of war. Why, it must 
be asked, did Russia provide this extraordinary little narrow band, 
this little arm or finger which stretches across a piece of absolutely 
desolate and useless uninhabited fjeld? Ido not think it is pos- 
sible for anyone who looks at the map to hesitate for one moment in 
the reply. It was that Russia might bring her border as near as 
possible to the Atlantic Ocean, and wait upon events to give her 
her outlet across that narrow strip of Norway which alone bars her 
from a deep water harbour at Narvik, on the Ofoten Fjord. The 
draughtsmen of that frontier line—long ago in their graves—were 
as farsighted as Russian treaty makers have always proved. The 
feeling has long been strong amongst the more thoughtful and less 
reckless of the Norwegians that Russia aims at possessing the 
upper portion of Norway which shall give her her wished-for outlet. 
The harbour of Narvik, in spite of its high latitude, has open water 
all the winter through, and even if an exceptional winter should 
block it, navigation could easily be kept open by ice ships. The 
harbour is finely sheltered by high land, the water is deep enough 
to hold in parts a full-sized battleship. That is exactly what 
Russia desires and needs. And Russia has always had a way of 
getting what she needs and desires, and she has always shown 
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herself capable of waiting. She knows how to help on her op- 
portunities, but she never needs to hurry them. And her 
opportunity will probably come before the century which we have 
just entered upon is closed. It is by no means difficult to 
imagine a combination of circumstances which should put it 
within the power of Russia to realise the ambition by which her 
Northern Empire shall stretch across the whole of the map of the 
Eastern Hemisphere from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The great 
White Bear already lies at full length across it: nothing but the 
tips of her toes remain inside that narrow strip of Norway which 
separates her from the sea. 

It is no doubt from those unhappy internal dissensions which 
have caused bad blood between Norway and Sweden that Russia 
may take her best hope of obtaining her result. It is easy 
enough to make answer to the suggestions of the previous para- 
graph, that it is merely one more of the gratuitous accusations 
which are so often made against Russia; easy enough to ask how 
Russia could ever carry through a scheme to which none of the 
Great Powers would consent. But one only has to imagine a 
moment hereafter in which Great Britain is once more engaged in 
a struggle for life and death, such as the late Boer War, in some 
part of her enormous Empire; to imagine Germany kept quiet 
by the knowledge that an armed opposition to Russia means an 
armed opposition to France; to imagine at the same moment 
that the unhappy jealousies between the two Scandinavian 
countries have set these brothers by the throat. There would be 
Russia’s welcome opportunity. To whichever country she should 
lend her strength in that dispute, she would equally hold the 
winning card. One cannot doubt that her policy, in either event, 
has long ago been foreseen and is probably long ago pigeon- 
holed at St. Petersburg. Probably she would throw her weight 
upon the side of Norway, in which case Sweden, easily vulnerable 
to Russia at Stockholm and the trading ports of the southern 
coast, and shut in between two enemies, could not hope to sustain 
the struggle for two months. And the price which Russia might 
bargain for in thus helping to establish an independent Norway 
under Russian protection would be, first, Narvik, with that narrow 
band of barren Norwegian fjeld which should suffice to unite her 
present Finnish border with the sea. It is not necessary even to 
imagine Russia possessing herself also of the slice of Northern 
Sweden through which the Lulea-Ofoten railway passes. Russia 
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can easily make, and probably will make, a line within her own 
Finnish territory. Such a railway carried from the town of 
Tornea, already connected by rail with St. Petersburg, up the line of 
the Torné and Muonio rivers to that interesting little corner of the 
great divide which we have already spoken of, presents no in- 
superable difficulties to the engineer—probably none greater than 
the Swedes have already overcome. It would be costly, and com- 
mercially quite unprofitable, unless rich deposits of iron ore 
should be discovered within Russian territory. But as a means 
of transporting her troops from the already Russianised Duchy of 
Finland to her port on the Atlantic it would be very valuable 
and far less costly perhaps than the extra outrage to European 
feeling of annexing a great slice of Sweden so as to obtain the 
Lulea-Ofoten Railway. Once arrived at the end of that little pro- 
jection which represents the present limit of Russian Finland to 
the west, they are within easy reach of Narvik. 

The alternative method by which Russia should throw herself 
on the side of Sweden to repress Norway would be a much less 
promising policy. But in that case also the price of her assist- 
ance might be the same, namely, access to the western sea 
somewhere on Ofoten Fjord. 

Viewed in the light of these suggestions, the recent events in 
Finland become a coherent and even necessary portion of Russia’s 
policy. Without that policy to account for them they remain 
inexplicable. Anyone who knew Finland even so recently as ten 
years ago, before the day of her calamity, knows perfectly well that 
Russia had no more loyal province, in spite of free speech and of 
occasional vapourings. There was no portion of the Czar’s dominions 
more prosperous, more progressive and more fit to be pointed to as 
an example of an enlightened policy in allowing a country to 
develop on its own lines, to its own great advantage and that of 
the empire of which it formed a part. There was no desire on 
the part of the vast majority of Finlanders, even of the Swedish 
party of the population, to exchange the rule of Russia for that of 
any of her nearer neighbours. She had proved herself quite 
worthy of the degree of freedom which had been granted to her 
by the charter of her constitution. She had even been spoken of 
frequently as a valuable buffer State between Russia and Sweden, 
and though the title was not exact, since a buffer State in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term should belong to neither nation, 
yet she had shown no tendency to coquet with Sweden, and had 
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fully thrown in her lot with that of Russia. What then had 
Russia to gain by the sudden extinction of the liberties granted 
nearly a hundred years before to this admirable people? What 
had Russia to gain by suddenly turning more than two millions of 
subjects loyal to the Czar and amongst his most useful dependents . 
into a nation of sullen though helpless foemen. Those who 
attribute this action to the wanton and stupid barbarism of Russia, 
to the narrow-minded bigotry of the Orthodox party in Russia, or 
to the garden roller policy of her military despotism, do small 
justice to the sagacity which has always marked her advance in 
Europe. The step was a coolly calculated, deliberate part of her 
policy. It is the pushing forward of her truly Russian frontier, 
the advance of her military system, by the substitution of 
an advanced guard of genuinely Russian troops for the Finnish 
corps d’armée, who, however loyal in the main, would not be 
expected to fight with a good stomach againt their Swedish neigh- 
bours when some day such services are needed. The action has 
brought Russia appreciably nearer to her goal. 

The danger is, as we have said, fully recognised by many public 
men of calmer foresight both in Norway and Sweden. They cannot 
fail, too, to be conscious that that danger is brought nearer by the 
spirit of disunion which the rash utterances of certain speakers 
in Norway tend to foster. They are aware, too, that an indepen- 
dent Norway under Russian patronage means ultimate absorption 
in the Russian Empire. And though much of the apparent 
disaffection in Norway is, as I have heard Norwegians themselves 
declare, far more in words than in reality, yet it is a dangerous 
tool to play with, and one where careless use may encourage an 
ambition in Russia which none, have so good reason to dread as 
Norwegians themselves. The moral is that the two Scandinavian 
nations would do well to adjust their differences. The Consular 
grievance, for example—arising from the appointment by the 
Swedish government of Swedes only for the large majority of Consul- 
ships—which always crops up whenever the relations between 
Norway and Sweden are under discussion, should admit of easy 
redress. And a few more standing grievances of no greater 
importance should be removed with equal ease. It is a quarrel 
between two brothers—there are no two nations in Europe to 
whom the title applies more literally—which at all events should 
be settled indoors. There must be, to use a homely phrase, no 
washing of linen outside of the premises. The interests of both 
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nations are one in eight points out of every ten. Inno respect are 
they more absolutely one than in the preservation of the integrity, 
down to the last boulder, of the Great Scandinavian Peninsula. 

The creation of the very interesting railway which has just 
been opened in no way created that danger, nor can it even be 
said, in one sense, to have increased it, since Russia can, as I have 
shown, accomplish her railway to the Norwegian frontier without 
going one foot outside of her own border; and a glance at the 
map will show that, in that case, it would not be the line from 
Riksgransen to Narvik that she would employ. But the opening 
up of the country will have turned many eyes northwards, and it 
will probably have helped many who had not studied the map 
before to realise what the Russian frontier-makers realised a 
hundred years ago, and what Russian ambitions have assuredly 
never lost sight of since, namely, that it is no far cry from Russian 
territory to a fine naval port on the Western Ocean. 


GERALD §. DAVIEs. 
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ROSE OF THE WORLD} 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir is our fate as a nation, head and heart of a world empire, that 
much of our manhood must pursue its career far away from home. 
And it is our strength that these English sons of ours have taught 
themselves to make it home wherever they find their work. 

The fervid land of India had become home to Raymond Bethune 
for so many years that it would have been difficult for him to 
picture his life elsewhere. The glamour of the East, of the East 
that is England’s, had entered into his blood, without however 
altering its cool northern deliberate course; that it can be thus 
with our children, therein also lies the strength of England. 

Raymond Bethune, Major of Guides, loved the fierce lads to 
whom he was at once father and despot, as perhaps he could have 
loved no troop of honest thick-skulled English soldiers, He was 
content with the comradeship of his brother officers, men who 
thought like himself and fought like himself ; content to spend the 
best years of existence hanging between heaven and earth on the 
arid flanks of a Kashmir mountain range, in forts the walls of 
which had been cemented by centuries of blood ; looked forward, 
without blenching, to the probability of laying down his life in some 
obscure frontier skirmish, unmourned and unnoticed. His duty 
sufficed him. He found happiness in it that it was his duty. Such 
men as he are the very stones of our Empire’s foundation. 


Yet though he was thus intimately satisfied with his life and his 
life’s task, Bethune was conscious of a strange emotion, almost a 
contraction of the heart, as he followed the kitmutgar to Lady 
Gerardine’s drawing-room in the palace of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
this October day. 

The town below hung like a great rose jewel, scintillating, palpi- 
tating, in a heat unusual for the autumn of Northern India. Out 
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of the glare, the colour, the movement, the noise ; out of the throng 
of smells—spice, scent, garlic, the indescribable breath of the 
East—into the dim cool room ; it was like stepping from India into 
England! And by the tug at his heart-strings he might have 
analysed (had he been of those that analyse) that, after all, the 
old home was nearest and dearest still; might have realised that 
his content beneath the scorching suns, amid the blinding snows 
of his adopted country, arose after all but of his deep filial love of, 
and pride in, the distant English isle. 

He put down his hat and looked round : not a hint of tropical 
colour, not a touch of exotic fancy, of luxuriant oriental art any- 
where ; but the green and white and rosebud of chintz, the spindle- 
legged elegance of Chippendale, the soft note of Chelsea china, 
the cool greys and whites of Wedgwood. From the very flower- 
bow] a fastidious hand had excluded all but those delicate blossoms 
our paler sunshine nourishes. Some such room, dignified with the 
consciousness of a rigid selection, reticent to primness in its simple 
yet distinguished art, fragrant with the pot-pourri of English 
gardens, fragrant too with memories of generations of wholesome 
English gentlefolks, you may meet with any day in some old manor- 
house of the shires. To transport the complete illusion to the 
heart of India, Bethune knew well must have cost more labour 
and money than if the neighbouring palaces had been ransacked 
for their treasures. It was obvious, too, that the fancy here reigning 
supreme was that of one who looked upon her sojourn under these 
splendid skies with the eyes of an unresigned exile. 

‘The wife of the Lieutenant-Governor can evidently gratify 
every whim,’ he said to himself, bitterly enough, the while he still 
inhaled the fragrance of home with an unconscious yearning. 

In the distance the tinkle of a piano seemed to add a last touch 
to the illusion. In India one so seldom hears a piano touched 
during the hot hours. And scales, too—it was fantastic ! 

Suddenly the music ceased, if music it could be called. There 
was a flying step without. The door was thrown open. Raymond 
Bethune turned quickly, a certain hardness gathering in his 
eyes. Their expression changed, however, when he beheld the 
newcomer. A young, very young girl, hardly eighteen perhaps, 
of the plump type of immaturity ; something indeed of a cherubic 
babyhood still lurking in the round face, in the buxom little figure, 
and in the rebellious aureole of bronze hair rising from a very - 
forehead. It was evidently the energetic musician. 
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She came in, examining one finger of her right hand ; and, with- 
out looking at him, began to speak with severity : 

‘I told you, Mr. Simpson, I could not possibly see anybody in 
my practising hours! How am I ever to keep up my poor music 
in this beastly country?’ Then she added, in a pettish under- 
tone : ‘I have broken my nail now!’ And glancing up, accusingly, 
to behold a stranger : ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed. 

Major Bethune smiled. The sight of this creature, so unmis- 
takably fresh from the salt brisk English shores, was as pleasant as 
it was unexpected. 

‘Oh, it’s not Mr. Simpson!’ she cried, with a quaint air of 
discovery. 

The officer bowed. Life had taught him not to waste his energy 
on a superfluous word. 

‘Oh!’ she said again. She looked down at her nail once more, 
and then sucked it childishly. Over her finger she shot a look at 
him. She had very bright hazel eyes, under wide full. brows. 
‘Perhaps,’ she said, ‘ you want to see the Runkle? I mean,’ she 
interrupted herself, with a little giggle, ‘I mean, my uncle, Sir 
Arthur.’ 

‘I called to see Lady Gerardine,’ he answered imperturbably. 
‘I wrote to her yesterday. She expects me.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

Every time this ejaculation shot from the girl’s lips it was with 
a new lively note of surprise and a comical rounding of small 
mouth and big eyes. Then she remembered her manners; and, 
plunging down on a chair herself : 

‘Won’t you take a seat ?” she cried, with an engaging school- 
girl familiarity. 

Bowing again, he obeyed. 

‘Do you think Lady Gerardine will see me ?’ 

She glanced at the clock on the cabinet beside her. 

‘My aunt will be here,’ she replied, ‘ in just ten minutes. She is 
always down at the hour, though nobody comes till half-past.’ 
She flung a look of some reproach at the visitor’s inscrutable face, 
and passed her handkerchief over her own hot cheeks. ‘I think 
Aunt Rosamond is wonderful,’ she went on, preparing herself, 
with a small sigh, to the task of entertaining. ‘The Runkle— 
I mean my uncle—is always after her. But I am sure there is not 
another Lieutenant-Governor’s wife in India that does her duty 
half so well.’ Here she yawned, as suddenly as a puppy. The 
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visitor still maintaining silence, she paused, evidently revolving 
subjects of conversation in her mind, and then started briskly 
upon her choice : 

‘Of course, you don’t know who I am.’ Two deep dimples 
appeared in the plump cheeks. ‘I am Aspasia Cuningham, and I 
have come to live with my uncle and aunt in India. I wish I had 
not; I hate it. What is your name ?’ 

‘Raymond Bethune.’ 

‘Civil ?’ inquired Miss Aspasia, running her eye over his light- 
grey suit. 

‘No, military. Guides. Major,’ he corrected. 

She nodded. ‘I see—turbans and things,’ commented she. 

Bethune gave a dry chuckle which hardly reflected itself on his 
countenance. Another silence fell ; and, still scrubbing her cheeks 
with an energy calculated to make even the onlooker feel hot, the 
girl took a good look at him. A somewhat lantern-jawed, very 
thin face had he, tanned almost to copper; brown hair, cropped 
close, a slight fair moustache; and steady pale eyes beneath 
overhanging brows. There was not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh about the long lean figure. No mistake (thought 
Aspasia sagely) about his Scottish origin. She cocked her head 
on one side. ‘He would have looked well in a kilt,’ she told 
herself. 

Presently the silence began to oppress her. He did not seem 
in the least disposed to break it. His attitude was one of patient 
waiting ; but, second by second, the lines of his countenance grew 
set into deeper sternness. Miss Cuningham coughed. She played a 
scale upon her knee, stretched out all her fingers one after another, 
waggled them backwards and forwards, and finally, with a pout 
and a frown, dashed into exasperated speech : 

* Could not I take a message ?’ 

The man brought his attention to bear upon her, with an effort, 
as if from some distant thought. 

‘I beg your pardon 2?’ 

‘Do you not think you could give me a message for Aunt 
Rosamond ? ” 

‘I am afraid not.’ 

‘Do you want her to get the Runkle—Sir sation, I mean—to 
do anything for you ?’ 

§ No.’ 

*Do you know Aunt Rosamond—Lady Gerardine ?’ 
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He hesitated. Then he said: ‘No,’ and ‘No’ again, with a 
cold incisiveness. 

‘Oh!’ 

Miss Cuningham was nonplussed; yet was she interested, in 
spite of herself. ‘What a rude pig!’ she thought angrily, in her 
downright schoolgirl vernacular. But the next moment his satur- 
nine face softened. 

‘Do not let me keep you,’ he said. ‘You want to return 
to your music. You were practising very hard. I have never 
heard anyone play scales with such energy over here before. 
It quite brought me back to the schoolroom in the old place at 
home.’ 

His expression softened still more as he spoke. 

Aspasia was delighted to find him so human all at once; and, 
being herself the most gregarious little soul alive, hastened to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

‘Oh, it does not matter now,’ she said. ‘Thank you. It is 
rather hot. I will finish my exercises later on. You see, I must 
keep up my technique.’ She stretched her fingers again, with an 
important air. ‘ But, when he’s at home, it annoys the Runkle— 
there it is again! I cannot help it, really. I only began it for fun, 
to tease him ; now it’s irresistible, nervous I think. You remember, 
i told you my name is Aspasia. A stupid sort of name. You 
cannot even shorten it into anything decent. You could not call 
me Aspy, or Pashy, or Asia, could you? So people have got into 
the way of calling me Baby. I do not mind. It’s better than 
Aspasia. But uncle won’t. He is my godfather, you see, and 
thinks it’s a lovely name. There’s a stupid old cousin of ours, 
Lady Aspasia Something-or-other, whom he thinks the world of. 
So he always will say : ‘“‘ My dear Raspasia .. . my dear Raspasia !” 
SoI got into the way of calling him : “‘ My dear Runkle Rarthur !” 
Rather silly, but I began it in sheer self-defence. And now—it’s 
teally quite wicked—everybody calls him the Runkle, all the 
secretaries and things—behind his back, of course. And there’s 
one of them, a silly sort of creature, Mr. Simpson—I thought it 
was him, just now—he’s not got used to it yet, and he always goes 
purple and explodes. And the Runkle gets mad. He has to 
pretend he has not noticed anything, to save his dignity !’ 

Her frank young laugh rang out, one might have thought in- 
fectiously enough. But the visitor’s eyes had wandered from her. 
And as now (perceiving suddenly that he had not been listening to 
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her) she ffell into an affronted silence, she noticed how they be- 
came fixed in the direction of the door with a curious intensity 
of gaze, like that of a hawk sighting his quarry. 

One of the native servants, who kept squatting watch in the 
passage without, had noiselessly pushed the door-hangings aside ; 
a soft murmur of muslin skirts against matting grew into the 
silence. Lady Gerardine came into the room. She was looking 
at a card in her hand. 

‘Major Bethune ?’ she said questioningly, as she approached. 

‘My name must be familiar to you,’ he replied gravely. 

She paused a second, slightly contracting her brows; then 
shook her head, with a smile. 

‘IT am afraid—I have such a bad memory. But I am very glad 
to see you.’ 

She put out her hand graciously. He barely touched it with 
his fingers. 

‘Pray sit down,’ she said, and took her own chair. 

One felt the accomplished woman of the world. No awkward- 
ness could exist where Lady Gerardine had the direction of affairs. 
Sweet, cool, aloof, the most exquisite courtesy marked her every 
gesture. Had the newcomer been shy he must promptly have 
felt reassured; for a long looked-for guest could not have been 
more easily welcomed. 

‘You will like some tea,’ said she. ‘Baby, why did not you 
order tea? Dear child, how hot you are!’ 

A faint ripple of laughter broke the composure of her counten- 
ance. Miss Cuningham ran to the door clapping her hands. 

‘Tea, Abdul,’ she cried. And, like the genie of the Persian 
fairy tale, the servant instantly stood salaaming on the threshold. 

“Oh, Aunt Rosamond, may he not have a lemon-squash ? Major 
Bethune, I am sure you would prefer a lemon-squash ! ’ 

Bethune sat stonily, staring at his hostess from under his heavy 
brows. 


So that was she—Rose of the World! Not so beautiful as he 
had fancied. And yet, yes—grudgingly he had to admit it— 
beautiful and more. With every instant that passed, the extra- 
ordinary quality of her personality made itself felt upon him; 
and his heart hardened. This grace more beautiful than beauty ; 
those deep strange eyes startling with their unexpected colour, 
green-hazel, in the pallor of the face under a crown of hair, fiery 
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gold ; those long lissom limbs ; the head with its wealth, dropping 
a little on the long throat. Oh, aye, that was she! Even so had 
she been described to him : the ‘ flower among women ! ’—even so, 
by lips, eloquent with the fulness of the heart (alas! what arid 
mountain wind might not now be playing with the dust of what . 
was once instinct with such generous life !)—even so, had Harry 
English described her to his only friend. Save, indeed, that by 
his own telling Harry English’s bride had been rosy as a Dorset 
apple blossom, as the monthly roses that hung over the wicket gate 
of the garden at home ; and the wife of Sir Arthur Gerardine had 
no more tint of colour in her cheeks than the waxen petals of the 
white daturas that marked the Governor’s terraces with their giant 
chalices. 

Raymond remembered. But she—she had such a bad memory ! 


‘Have you been long here ?’ 

She seemed to take his visit quite as a matter of course. 

‘T arrived yesterday. I am on leave.’ 

‘Indeed. And what regiment ?’ 

He told her. A change, scarcely perceptible, passed over her 
face. She compressed her lips and drew a breath, a trifle longer 
than normal, through dilated nostrils. 

Just then a procession of soft-footed white-clad servants entered 
upon them, and the tension, if tension there had been, was dis- 
pelled. 

“Will you have tea, Major Bethune, or this child’s prescrip- 
tion ?’ 

The ice tinkled melodiously in the fragrant yellow brew. ‘Baby ’ 
was already sucking through a straw ; she rolled her eyes, expressive 
of rapture, towards the visitor. But he was not to be diverted. 

‘I will have nothing, thank you.’ 

He had not thought himself so sentimental. Why should he 
bear so deep a grudge against this woman? How could her for- 
getfulness, her indifference, now harm the dead ? It was fantastic, 
unreasonable, and yet he could not bring himself to break bread 
with her to-day. He clasped his lean brown fingers tightly across 
his knees. ; 

‘I am afraid,’ he said briefly, ‘that my presence must seem an 
intrusion. But I trust you will forgive me when you understand 
upon what errand I come.’ 

9—2 
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She disclaimed his apology by a wave of herhand. The emeralds 
upon it shot green fire at him. 

‘ The fact is,’ he went on, doggedly making for his point, ‘ I have 
been asked to write a life of—your husband.’ 

He was interrupted by a commotion among the ice and bubbles 
of Miss Aspasia’s long tumbler. 

‘Gracious,’ she sputtered ; ‘ but the Runkle is not dead yet!’ 
She choked down, just in time, the comment: ‘ Worse luck!’ 
which had almost escaped her terribly frank tongue. 

Lady Gerardine was smiling again in her detached manner. 

‘A great many people, distinguished people, Baby, have their 
lives written before they die. And they have then the advantage 
of correcting the proof-sheets. I daresay your uncle will not 
object.’ 

Major Bethune allowed a pause to fall before continuing his 
speech. Then he said, with almost cruel deliberation : 

‘I beg your pardon, Lady Gerardine. I should have said your 
late husband. I refer to Harry English.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


For the life of her Baby could not have said why, but she felt as 
if something had been broken by these last words—broken with 
a great crash. She put down her glass and turned and stared from 
her aunt to Major Bethune and back again. Lady Gerardine’s 
eyes were cast down, her hands were moving among the tea-things : 
it would have been hard to divine if she had even heard. The man 
was leaning forward, devouring her face with unsparing gaze—a 
gaze that seemed to be looking for something with brutal intensity. 

After a silence, so oppressive that Aspasia could have screamed, 
Lady Gerardine spoke : 

“Is it necessary to ask for my permission ?’ she said, without 
lifting her eyelids. ‘I did not know that people were so particular 
nowadays.’ She paused. And then, with a perceptible effort: 
‘Did you know Captain English ?’ she asked. 

‘Did I know him?’ Raymond Bethune laughed out loud, 
unmirthfully. ‘You seem to have forgotten that he and I went 
through that siege together. I was with him from the day I first 
joined, practically till the hour of his death.’ 

Rosamond Gerardine gave a faint gasp, as if breath had suddenly 
failed her ; then she looked up sharply and veiled her glance again. 
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‘Ah,’ she said, slowly. ‘Through the siege—till—I had not 
known. I beg your pardon.’ 

Once more there was the heavy silence. With round eyes Baby 
stared : things were passing here to the meaning of which she had 
no clue, but she felt, as it were, the stress of a tragedy in the air. 

Suddenly Lady Gerardine rose. ‘I am glad to have met 
you,’ said she. He rose, too, and she stretched out her hand to 
him. ‘ Write his life,’ she went on. ‘I am sure no one could do 
it better.’ 

As upon their first greeting, the man bowed ceremoniously, 
barely touching the fingers proffered. She sighed, sank into her 
chair again, then turned and smiled determinedly upon her niece 
with the air of one dismissing the subject. Bethune felt well 
enough that he too was being dismissed ; but he took a step for- 
ward and stood, looking down upon her. 

‘I do not think you quite understand,’ he said. ‘I cannot 
do this work without your help, Lady Gerardine.’ 

‘My help!’ 

‘I am exceedingly sorry to be so tiresome ’"—his manner betrayed 
a curious mixture of patience and irritation—‘ but you see, that 
without the papers in your possession my task would be futile. 
I could not possibly do the work justice.’ 

‘The papers in my possession!’ She echoed the words as 
helplessly as before. 

‘The papers in your possession,’ he repeated. ‘ His letters to 
you, the journal he wrote during the siege, his notes, his whole 
correspondence—I brought them all back and sent them to you 
myself—afterwards. And you, you did receive them? You were 
too ill to see me, I was told, but your friends undertook that you 
should have them.’ 

She was gazing at him, now, with wide eyes growing darker 
and deeper every moment. The colour rushed up to her face, 
then faded away, leaving it paler even than before. Her stricken - 
look made him feel like a brute ; yet the sheer perversity of her 
attitude exasperated him. At last: 

“You want me to give you these papers ?’ she exclaimed, with 
a cry. 

He sat down on the chair next her; and, like one endeavouring 
to make a fractious child hear reason, began to explain his meaning 
to her. 

‘I should not presume,’ he said, ‘to suggest that you should 
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She disclaimed his apology by a wave of herhand. The emeralds 
upon it shot green fire at him. 

‘ The fact is,’ he went on, doggedly making for his point, ‘ I have 
been asked to write a life of—your husband.’ 

He was interrupted by a commotion among the ice and bubbles 
of Miss Aspasia’s long tumbler. 

‘Gracious,’ she sputtered ; ‘ but the Runkle is not dead yet!’ 
She choked down, just in time, the comment: ‘ Worse luck!’ 
which had almost escaped her terribly frank tongue. 

Lady Gerardine was smiling again in her detached manner. 

‘A great many people, distinguished people, Baby, have their 
lives written before they die. And they have then the advantage 
of correcting the proof-sheets. I daresay your uncle will not 
object.’ 

Major Bethune allowed a pause to fall before continuing his 
speech. Then he said, with almost cruel deliberation : 

‘I beg your pardon, Lady Gerardine. I should have said your 
late husband. I refer to Harry English.’ 


CHAPTER Ii. 


For the life of her Baby could not have said why, but she felt as 
if something had been broken by these last words—broken with 
a great crash. She put down her glass and turned and stared from 
her aunt to Major Bethune and back again. Lady Gerardine’s 
eyes were cast down, her hands were moving among the tea-things : 
it would have been hard to divine if she had even heard. The man 
was leaning forward, devouring her face with unsparing gaze—a 
gaze that seemed to be looking for something with brutal intensity. 

After a silence, so oppressive that Aspasia could have screamed, 
Lady Gerardine spoke : 

“Is it necessary to ask for my permission ?’ she said, without 
lifting her eyelids. ‘I did not know that people were so particular 
nowadays.’ She paused. And then, with a perceptible effort : 
‘Did you know Captain English ?’ she asked. 

‘Did I know him?’ Raymond Bethune laughed out loud, 
unmirthfully. ‘You seem to have forgotten that he and I went 
through that siege together. I was with him from the day I first 
joined, practically till the hour of his death.’ 

Rosamond Gerardine gave a faint gasp, as if breath had suddenly 
failed her ; then she looked up sharply and veiled her glance again. 
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‘Ah,’ she said, slowly. ‘Through the siege—till—I had not 
known. I beg your pardon.’ 

Once more there was the heavy silence. With round eyes Baby 
stared : things were passing here to the meaning of which she had 
no clue, but she felt, as it were, the stress of a tragedy in the air. 

Suddenly Lady Gerardine rose. ‘I am glad to have met 
you, said she. He rose, too, and she stretched out her hand to 
him. ‘ Write his life,’ she went on. ‘I am sure no one could do 
it better.’ 

As upon their first greeting, the man bowed ceremoniously, 
barely touching the fingers proffered. She sighed, sank into her 
chair again, then turned and smiled determinedly upon her niece 
with the air of one dismissing the subject. Bethune felt well 
enough that he too was being dismissed ; but he took a step for- 
ward and stood, looking down upon her. 

‘I do not think you quite understand,’ he said. ‘I cannot 
do this work without your help, Lady Gerardine.’ 

‘My help!’ 

‘I am exceedingly sorry to be so tiresome ’—his manner betrayed 
a curious mixture of patience and irritation—‘ but you see, that 
without the papers in your possession my task would be futile. 
I could not possibly do the work justice.’ 

“The papers in my possession!’ She echoed the words as 
helplessly as before. 

‘The papers in your possession,’ he repeated. ‘ His letters to 
you, the journal he wrote during the siege, his notes, his whole 
correspondence—I brought them all back and sent them to you 
myself—afterwards. And you, you did receive them? You were 
too ill to see me, I was told, but your friends undertook that you 
should have them.’ 

She was gazing at him, now, with wide eyes growing darker 
and deeper every moment. The colour rushed up to her face, 
then faded away, leaving it paler even than before. Her stricken 
look made him feel like a brute; yet the sheer perversity of her 
attitude exasperated him. At last : 

“You want me to give you these papers ?’ she exclaimed, with 
a cry. 

He sat down on the chair next her; and, like one endeavouring 
to make a fractious child hear reason, began to explain his meaning 
to her. 

“I should not presume,’ he said, ‘to suggest that you should 
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confide to me writings which can concern only yourself and him. 
He was a reserved man, and, though he was the best friend, the 
only friend I ever had, and I perhaps his closest, I should not dream 
of intruding upon his private life, now—now that he is dead. God 
forbid! But I want you to help, I want you to give me every 
necessary extract which concerns his soldier’s life—that life which 
was such an example to all Englishmen—which I feel it should 
be given to England to know, as freely as it was laid down for her. 
Why, there is not even a cairn of stones to mark his grave! Mark 
his grave? Why, even that grave has been denied to us! But 
we can yet raise a monument to him that our country may know 
her dead.’ 

His cold somewhat grating voice deepened into a note of such 
tenderness that Baby wondered in her childish mind. She did not 
know that a man could so love and mourn a friend. Lady Gerardine 
had leant back in her chair, her hands clasping the arms. Bethune 
saw her revolving the question in her mind with such pallid suffer- 
ing upon her features that he felt torn between anger and a sort 
of unwilling pity. Her lips moved : 

‘ It is impossible.’ 

He thought he could not have heard aright. 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ 

‘It is impossible.’ 

‘Lady Gerardine.. .!’ 

* You do not know what you are asking. I cannot!’ 

‘I think it is you who do not understand. The matter is so 
simple ; those letters, that journal—— 

* No—no.’ 

‘You refuse ?’ he exclaimed. Indignation was even stronger 
than surprise. 

‘You do not know what you are asking!’ she repeated. And 
the cry of passion in her voice again startled both him and 
Aspasia. 

Bethune rose, took up his hat in silence; stood awhile, his 
steel-pale eyes flaming upon the woman whom his friend had, from 
all the world, chosen to make his wife. 

‘T trust you will think it over,’ said he at length, as soon as he 
could control himself sufficiently to speak. 

He paused again; but Lady Gerardine made no reply. She 
was still fixing him with that inexplicable gaze that seemed one 
of terror. 
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‘I shall call again,’ seid he, well nigh in the tone of a menace ; 
then bowed and turned away. At the door he halted. ‘But 
perhaps you did not keep those papers?’ he said, upon a sudden 
scornful thought. 

Still she held her peace, and in his heart he knew that this . 
random shaft of his had fallen wide of the mark; that, whatever 
might be the explanation of her attitude, it was not indifference. 

Thoroughly dissatisfied with the result of his interview, with 
himself, and the whole situation, he strode down the long corridors 
into the cool echoing hall, where many pillars showed with faint 
barbaric tints be:ween aisles of gloom. 

At the very threshold of the colour and sunshine without, some- 
one overtook him with patter of flying feet, someone nipped him 
by the sleeve with determined fingers. He looked, and it was Miss 
Aspasia. Her hazel eyes were rounder than ever; so was her 
button of a mouth. Her hair seemed to stand out, an aureole of 
amazement, from her baby face. 

‘Don’t be angry with Aunt Rosamond. sana she will 
change her mind.” 

He wheeled round. 

‘Have you any idea,’ he asked, ‘ of the reason for her refusal ? ’ 

Aspasia shook her head so violently that the halo danced again. 
She pursed her lips with a long drawn-out: ‘No. You see,’ she 
added quickly, arresting him, as with head bent in thought he was 
once more proceeding on his way, ‘ you see, we never speak of 
Aunt’s first husband here. At least she never does. There is no 
picture of him about, not a sign of anything that has ever belonged 
to him. As far as she is concerned it is just as if he had never been.’ 

Raymond Bethune, of the Guides, jerked his head upwards in 
melancholy and bitter confirmation. In the midst of his own pre- 
occupation and disappointment he could not, however, help being 
struck with the engaging quality of the face thrust so confidingly 
close to his. Those yellow hazel eyes had depths of almost infantile 
candour. 

* At least there is a soul that can afford to be transparent,’ he 
said to himself. Then aloud, following his first perplexed train of 
thought : ‘ Perhaps it is because of your uncle, of Sir Arthur?’ 
he suggested. ‘Lady Gerardine may be afraid of annoying him. 
Some men are jealous of their wives’ first husbands.’ He smiled, 
half derisively to himself, half genially upon her. 

‘The Runkle!’ cried Aspasia with a giggle. ‘Jealous? Oh 
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no; I don’t think so! Why, he is the only creature who ever does 
speak of Captain English in this place. Poor Runkle, he’s so awfully 
pleased with himself, you know, that I don’t think he could be 
jealous of anything or anybody.’ 

‘Why then——’ Bethune’s brow darkened at this confident 
removal of the only hypothesis that could put Lady Gerardine’s 
behaviour in a favourable light. ‘ Do you think,’ he said, regarding 
the girl reflectively, ‘that you could use your influence in this 
matter ?’ 

Again Aspasia’s head flew from side to side in violent negation. 

‘Oh, I could not! Aunt Rosamond, she’s a darling, she is more 
than good to me; I love her, but—it would seem such horrible 
impertinence. I cannot explain, Major Bethune, but I never feel 
as if I knew her really, nor as if she wanted me to know her. She 
always seems to me to be all outside, somehow.’ 

He reflected a moment ; then he suddenly held out his hand to 
her, with that softening of the countenance she had already noted 
—and noted to approve. 

‘Will you? I want you to try and help me,’ said he. It was 
worded as a request; it was voiced, somehow, as a command. 

She was preparing to twirl her curly mop, when she looked up 
and met his eyes. Then—she never knew how it happened—she 
said quite the opposite to what she had intended : 

‘I will try.’ 

And this was a promise. There was no mistake about it. He 
held her hand for a second in a firm grasp ; neither of them wotted, 
or cared, for the white-clad, dusky-faced retinue that stood like so 
many statues awaiting the moment to proffer their services. If 
a liquid eye rolled curiously, however, it was an exception ; your 
Hindoo has a dignified discretion of his own. 


‘Play me something, Baby.’ 

Lady Gerardine was still lying back in her chair, almost as if 
she had not moved. Her face had perhaps a whiter pallor than 
before, but there was no other trace of emotion to be seen. Instead 
of obeying, Aspasia, with her promise heavy on her heart and all the 
indiscreet impulsiveness of her years, rushed over and flung herself 
at her aunt’s feet, rubbing a coaxing head against her knees. 

Rosamond laid her hand upon the curls, This Baby seized 
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and kissed ; then she looked up. Lady Gerardine smiled ; it was 
a smile irdulgent but of infinite detachment. 

‘It is perfectly absurd that I should call you Aunt,’ began the 
gitl True child as she was, she could think of no better scheme 
of attack than this wheedling. ‘ You look as young as I do.’ 

‘Young ?’ echoed the Governor’s wife, wearily. 

Baby was counting on her fingers: ‘I was, let me see, just 
twelve when you married the Runkle, six years ago. ‘So,’ 
triumphantly, ‘ you are twenty-seven now. And that is, oh, quite 
ridiculously young for an aunt!’ 

Lady Gerardine sighed. 

‘Dear Aunt Rosamond,’ said Aspasia suddenly, turning round 
to kneel and place her elbows on her aunt’s knees while she looked 
earnestly into her face, ‘ why won’t you ?’ 

‘Why won’t I what, Baby ?’ 

‘You know. Let that poor man have those papers. Dear 
Aunt Rosamond, I don’t think it’s quite fair.’ 

The girl was trembling at her own temerity. But now the elder 
woman showed neither anger nor distress ; only a marble stillness 
seemed to come over the living flesh. After a pause she placed her 
hand gently across Aspasia’s mouth. 

‘Baby, never speak of that again,’ she said. And there was the 
most absolute finality in her voice. Then she leaned forward and 
kissed her niece. The touch of her lips struck Aspasia as deathly 
cold. ‘Now play me something.’ 

Aspasia rose, baffled, not without a feeling akin to the irritation 
that Major Bethune had displayed a little while before. It was like 
being brought up by a smooth blank wall. 

She marched to the piano, opened it, and plunged into a prelude 
of Bach’s, glad to be able to work off some of her pent-up feelings. 
As she played she set her pointed chin; and, while her fingers flew, 
her thought wove in and out’ with the intricate music to a settled 
resolution ; 

‘I don’t care. Other people can be determined too. It is not 
fair of Aunt Rosamond. And I’ll not give it up.’ 

She finished her ‘ Bach’ with a triumphant chord. 

‘Thank you,’ said Lady Gerardine, ‘I like your music, Baby. 
It is so intellectual.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


Sir ARTHUR GERARDINE was stretched in a bamboo chair on the 
white terrace overlooking the garden, taking his ease luxuriously. 
He had had his shampoo after his ride, he had had tea, and had 
started his second cheroot. It was growing delightfully cool. He 
had the conviction of leaving a well-spent day behind him; and 
now, an immaculately conscienced, immaculately attired English 
gentleman of importance, felt himself entitled to his virtuous 
relaxation. 

He was perilously near the sixties, but young-looking for his 
age in spite of his oriental experience; handsome still, with a 
smile that, upon first acquaintance, was found irresistibly fascin- 
ating ; a genial easy manner—a way with him, in fact, that seemed 
to promise the utmost good-fellowship. Jt was only after experi- 
ence that people felt the steel behind the velvet glove. 

‘Uncle Arthur,’ Aspasia one day averred in an irrepressible 
burst of frankness, ‘is the sort of man the more you know him the 
less you like him.’ 

No one would have been more surprised than Sir Arthur himself 
had he been told that he was a tyrant. Yet very soon those who 
were brought: into contact with him discovered what a domineering 
spirit dwelt pehind that sweet smile ; how, without ever departing 
from a form of speech and manner that, with his own family was 
almost always caressing, with the rest of the world affable, no 
human being had ever been able to move him from the prosecution 
of his own purpose. Such a character, combined with a mighty 
intellect, would have been an enormous power for good. Unfor- 
tunately it was upon the slightest premises and with limited reasoning 
faculties that Sir Arthur formed his unalterable views of life. 

One of the problems that had most puzzled Aspasia, since 
unexpected family misfortunes had driven her to seek a home with 
the Lieutenant-Governor (her uncle and guardian), was whether her 
beautiful new aunt did not really hate Sir Arthur; and, ‘if she 
didn’t,’ as the child phrased it, ‘how she could?’ But not even 
Baby’s shrewd young eyes could discover a flaw in the serenity 
with which Lady Gerardine listened to her husband’s theories, or 
the grace with which she lent herself to the fulfilment of his wishes. 

She now sat beside him with a half smile, her hands busied with 
some delicate work; a lovely picture of cool placidity. 
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Sir Arthur turned and gazed upon her with such an eye of 
condescending and complacent affection as that with which the 
Grand Turk may regard his last favourite. 

‘Well, dear,’ he pursued, ‘I have finally rejected the Rajah’s 
request.’ 

‘Indeed 2’ 

She shot a look at him as if she would have added something ; 
but upon the second thought dropped her long lids and resumed 
her embroidery, while Aspasia, in her usual pose at her aunt’s feet, 
broke into shrill protest : 

‘You never did? Why, Runkle, and everybody said the poor 
man was quite right! Only last night I heard General Staveley 
tell Aunt Rosamond that it was a mere case of justice, not to say 
one of expediency.’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s self-satisfaction waxed visibly to 
swelling point. 

‘Ha! I daresay,’ he commented. ‘Indeed, I flatter myself, 
my dear Aspasia, that there is not another man in India that would 
have dared to take the responsibility. Aha, Rosamond, firmness ! 
Iwas firm. Very firm. Discontented, disloyal set! I won’t give 
them an inch more than the measure.’ 

‘Oh Lor!’ ejaculated Baby. 

Lady Gerardine’s eyelashes flickered a second. 

‘Quiet !’ she said, giving her niece a tap upon the shoulder. 

Baby subsided, growling to herself like a tiger cub: ‘ That nice 
prince. ..! If Runkle does not start a new mutiny! ’ 

Sir Arthur surveyed his womankind a second with that singu- 
larly sweet smile of his. They were his womankind, part of his per- 
sonal belongings ; and therefore it never even dawned upon him 
that they could be anything but superlative of their degree ; much 
less that they could form an independent opinion really unfavour- 
able to himself. His niece’s petulance affected him not otherwise 
than as an agreeable émoustillage in moments of relaxation such as 
these, as well as an opportunity for the display of his own indulgent 
wit and wisdom. He had a pride in her smart tongue as well as in 
her pretty looks; and Aspasia’s most earnest attempts produced 
no more effect upon her distinguished relative than would the 
gambols of a kitten. Thus he now beamed upon her. In his early 
years of London society and successes, he had been noted for that 
beautiful smile. ‘The ass with the seraphic smile,’ a light-hearted 
8. James’s comrade had dubbed him, little guessing that his country 
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would, in the future, consider so well of ‘the ass’ as to confide 
some of the gravest interests of the Empire to his charge: In 
spite of which (all unknown to its distinguished wearer) the nick- 
name stuck. 

‘I have given orders, my love,’ said the great man, once more 
addressing his wife, ‘for the cutting down of the group of banyan- 
trees at the end of the garden. I know you and Aspasia rather 
liked that little jungle, but it was really a nasty bit. Now I pro- 
pose to have the place concreted and a summer-house erected— 
something in a pretty artistic style, say Early English—or a 
Norwegian hut, perhaps, where you can sit without fear of 
snakes.’ 

Again Baby felt a warning hand pressed upon her shoulder and 
was fain, with crimson cheeks of wrath, to compress her lips in 
silence while Lady Gerardine drew a strand of silk through her 
needle and made a pretty little speech of thanks to her husband 
for his thoughtfulness. 

‘Why don’t you carry the concrete down the garden walks,’ 
observed Miss Cuningham presently, with withering sarcasm, ‘ and 
set up a rockery, with shells and things ?’ 

Sir Arthur ignored the sally. 

* You will be glad to hear, Rosamond,’ he proceeded presently, 
‘that I have been successful in a matter to which I attach great 
importance. I have found, I think, the exact person I have wanted 
so long: the native secretary, you know. All these young Civil 
Service fellows, with their translations, are no use to me. And my 
work was positively at a standstill.’ 

Irrepressible Aspasia sniffed. A faint look of weariness crossed 
Lady Gerardine’s well-trained countenance: this book of Sir 
Arthur’s—a history of the Provinces confided to his charge, begin- 
ning from the earliest possible date and to be carried down to the 
triumphant conclusion of his own rule—this great work which was 
(as he was fond of saying) to be the monument of his career in India, 
was a subject which the Lieutenant-Governor’s circle had learned 
to dread. 

‘Monument, indeed ; it will be all our monuments!’ had cried 
Aspasia one day, and Lady Gerardine had not rebuked. 

The quaintest part about the matter, perhaps, was that, while 
Sir Arthur employed some half-dozen experts in obtaining material 
for him, and spent a fair part of his time in discussion of the matter 
provided, not one line of the folios which already filled his nest of 
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drawers, some of which had been actually passed for press, had 
been either conceived or penned by the official author. And the 
guileless phrase, which often dropped from his lips : ‘ I must really 
go; Macdonald (or it might be Gray, or Captain Smith) is waiting 
to read out to me the last chapter of my book,’ had ceased even to 
provoke a smile. 

‘It has always been my aim to get at the spirit of the people,’ 
said Sir Arthur, ‘to draw water from the source that springs in the 
soil of the land itself.’ He looked sideways for a second, reflecting. 
‘ Ah, not a bad phrase that ; I must suggest it to Macdonald.’ 

‘ And what’s the name of the particular native spring ?’ inquired 
the pert Miss Cuningham. 

‘His name ’—Sir Arthur drew a letter from his pocket—‘ is 
Muhammed Saif-u-din, if it makes you much the wiser, my dear 
Aspasia. It seems he’s quite a remarkable individual. Curiously 
enough, a Pathan. Pathans, a real fighting lot, don’t as a rule take 
to the pen. Yes, quite a remarkable individual. The son of a 
Subadar—who thought it fine to let his son have an English educar 
tion. Thought it no doubt a form of loyalty that would pay. : How- 
ever it may have been, the fellow’s as poor as a rat in spite of his 
learning—proud as Lucifer, of course. Drop of princely blood in 
him, it appears.” The Lieutenant-Governor smiled pityingly. 
‘They generally have, if you believe them—ha! Read his letter, 
my dear,’ he went on, drawing a sheet from his pocket-book and 
tossing it in her lap; ‘it may amuse you to note the grandiloquence 
of the native style.’ 

Lady Gerardine turned over the sheet with a languid finger. It 
was scored with beautifully regular copperplate writing, which pre- 
sented certainly no difficulty to the decipherer. Baby, whose 
young interest was more easily aroused, craned her neck to see also, 
and read aloud the opening phrase in a mock declamatory style : 


Huzur,—By your Honour’s Gracious Permission, your devoted servant 
Muhammed Saif-u-din. Will your Magnificence so condescend to my nothingness 
as to permit your Heaven-illumined eyes to rest upon this unworthy docu- 
ment. ... 


‘Oh, Runkle, that’s even finer than your phrase. Hadn’t you 
better pass it on to Macdonald? You must let him have a finger 
in your pie—your Monumental Pie ! ’ 

Sir Arthur smiled with his benevolent air. 

He drew a second letter from his pocket. 
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‘ Another agreeable piece of news,’ said he; ‘ Lady Aspasia is 
quite ready to give us ten days or a fortnight after her visit to 
Calcutta.’ 

‘Lady Aspasia!’ cried Baby ; ‘do you mean the horrid woman 
that went and had a name like that to make me a laughing-stock 
all my life ?’ 

‘Lady Aspasia, your own cousin, and the most agreeable woman 
I have ever met,’ rebuked Sir Arthur. ‘ With one exception, of 
course,’ added the gallant gentleman, bowing towards his wife, 
‘You ought to be very proud, dear child,’ he went on, addressing 
his recalcitrant niece, ‘not only of your connection with a noble 
house, but also to bear a name which is perhaps unique. Had we 
had a daughter, Rosamond, my love, I could not have allowed her 
to be christened otherwise. Dear me,’ he went on, now throwing 
his remarks into space and inflating his chest with the breath of 
sentimental reminiscence, ‘dear Aspasia, what a fine creature she 
was ; and how much in love with her I used to be in my salad days. 
You’re not jealous, dear,’ he cried suddenly, struck by his wife’s 
abstraction. 

‘Jealous?’ she echoed with a start. Her gaze was really 
pathetic, as she raised it to his face; and Sir Arthur, satisfied that 
she had undoubtedly felt a little hurt by his reminiscence, smiled 
sympathetically and once more considerately selected another 
topic. 

‘ By the way,’ he said, knocking the ash off his cheroot with a 
squat nail pared and polished to the last possible point of symmetry, 
‘I met quite an interesting fellow just now. He tells me he has 
already called on you. Bethune his name is—Major Bethune, of the 
Guides. I asked him to dine to-night. I knew you would like me 
to show him some attention. You must know all about him, my 
love; he went through all that unfortunate business with your 
poor husband. I knew,’ repeated the Lieutenant-Governor, witha 
most intimate smile of self-approbation, ‘I knew that you would 
like me to show him some attention.’ 

Baby, leaning against her aunt’s pliant form, felt it suddenly 
stiffen into rigidity. But the needle poised in Lady Gerardine’s 
fingers did not tremble ; it hovered for a hardly perceptible moment, 
then resumed its languid course. Sir Arthur, after waiting for 
the expected tribute, threw down the stump of his cigar and looked 
round in surprise. 

‘I always wish to do the right thing about any friend of poor 
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English, he insisted. ‘And Bethune was flattered, of course, 
immensely flattered at my asking him. I knew it would please 
you, my dear Rosamond.’ 

Lady Gerardine finished the lilac petal, cut her silk, folded her 
work and, then only, raised her eyes, 

‘Thank you,’ she said gently; ‘you are always kindness 
itself.’ 

Those eyes of hers were so dark and encircled in her pale face 
that the affectionate husband was solicitously moved. 

‘You look tired, my love,’ he said, hoisting himself out of his 
lounge to approach her. ‘I trust you have not got a chill; I think 
we had better all adjourn. You must lie down an hour before 
dinner.’ 

Lady Gerardine rose and stood, looking out across the still 
garden falling in terraces to the river edge, beyond the flaming 
masses of poinsettia, the heavy-headed babul, and the starred 
wide-flung hibiscus towards the far-off hills, mauve and amethyst 
hued against a sky of translucent sapphire. 

‘I must go and say good-bye to my banyan-trees,’ she: said, 
almost as it speaking to herself. 

Sir Arthur was horrified at the mere suggestion. Down into 
the lower garden, at the moment when the mists were rising! He 
would not hear of such a thing. And she was not looking well. 
He took her face by the chin and turned it to the sunset light. 
Even in that warm glow it showed wan ; and the lids she dropped 
between her eyes and his gaze were bruised and shadowed, faintly 
purple like the petals of wood violets. 

‘Tl have to ask Saunders to look at you,’ said the Governor. 
‘T hope and trust that you have not been so foolish as to throw off 
your vests again!’ He slipped two fingers under the lace of her 
diaphanous blouse to satisfy himself. ‘I cannot afford to have you 
ill, dear,’ he wound up caressingly. ‘Now, I'll just tell Jani to 
measure you a couple of grains of quinine before you lie down.’ 

Benevolent, consequential, he hurried indoors. Rosamond 
stood yet a moment, looking at the sky. Baby, a thousand shades 
of exasperation and scorn upon her expressive countenance, now 
melted all into tenderness. 

“If ever there was a woman killed by kindness,’ she exclaimed, 
‘it is you, poor Aunt Rosamond!’ And flinging her arms round 
the still figure : ‘Oh, darling,’ she whispered, with the wail of an 
ever-renewed complaint, ‘ why do you always, always give in ?’ 
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Lady Gerardine gently disengaged herself, bringing her eyes | 
back from the distant loveliness with a perceptible effort. 

‘Oh, Baby,’ she said, in a tone of melancholy mockery, ‘ when | 
you have lived as long as I have, you will see how much simpler ~ 
itis.’ 
She trailed away, obediently, to seek quinine and couch. Aspasia © 
kicked over the work-basket as a relief, summoning a couple of 
supple Hindoos to repair the damage ; and, feeling that the balance 
of things was slightly re-established, she took her way also into the’ 
palace to select her attire for the evening. . 

In spite of her ruffled sensations, she was smiling to herself ag” 
she went, and the dimples were very deep in the pink cheeks. Some! 
thing was singing in her heart—a soft, pleasant little song: that 
it was good not to have lived long yet, and to have everything still 
before one ; and that she was glad that the man with the light eyes; 
and brown face was not going to drift out of her life. She hoped 
he would not be angry with her for not having succeeded yet. 


(To be continied.) 





